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Newspapers  Rededicated  to  Public  Trust; 
Champion  Torgotten  Man’  in  Crisis 

Editor  &  Publisher  Symposium  Shows  Editors  Have  Thoughtful,  Earnest  Approach  to  Problems  of  the 
New  Year — -Cautious  Lest  They  Rouse  False  Hope  of  Recovery  in  People’s  Minds 

Nineteen  thirty-three  is  a  new  set  forth  facts  in  stark  nakedness  will  ance  in^the  press,  a  greater  degree  of  it  is  in  a  mood  to  reconsider  many  of 
year  in  more  senses  than  one  to  serve  the  first  purpose  in  the  work  fairness,  those  two  words  should  be  its  assumptions.  Newsi)apers  are  get- 


year  in  more  senses  than  one  to 
American  newspaiier  editors.  The  sick- 
oiing  business  depression,  and  the 
desperate  need  for  happiness  and  order 
in  our  country,  have  made  newspapers 
jJert  to  the  responsibility  the  public 
instinctively  has  placed  in  them ;  not 
only  alert,  but  also  soberly  aware  of  the 
precariousness  of  their  position.  They 
are  on  guard  as  never  before  against  the 
danger  of  instilling  false  hoi)e  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  are  looking 
to  them,  pathetically  eager,  for  guidance. 
The  oracular  editorial  pronouncement 
has  gone  by  the  boards  in  a  nearly 
tmiversal  desire  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  grave  problems  for  clarity,  accuracy 
and  truth.  The  public  has  in  these  past 
years  reversed  its  demands  on  news- 

Sper :  today  it  wants  the  truth  first, 
litors  know  this. 

These  facts  are  clearly  indicated  in 
the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  in  an  eflfort  to 
find  what  newspaper  editors  are  think¬ 
ing  of  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  cal¬ 
endar  year  and  just  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  “new  deal’’  in  govern¬ 
ment  demanded  with  such  force  at  the 
polls  last  November.  Unanimity  of 
opinion  among  newspaper  editors  is  a 
rare  thing,  and  the  views  expressed  on 
most  of  the  questions  are  widely  sepa¬ 
rate.  But  through  them  all  is  expressed 
a  new,  vital  feeling  of  responsibility 
toward  the  public,  lifted  at  times  to  a 
point  of  inspiration.  There  is  little 
pomposity  in  what  these  editors  say. 
Tliey  have  spoken  freely  and  from  their 
inner  conscience. 

Burrows  Matthews,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  editor,  is  convinced,  for  in¬ 
stance.  that  the  time  has  come  when 
newspapers  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  circulation  “by  giving  full  back¬ 
ing  to  the  honest  public  servant  and  not 
following  the  popular  cry  of  the  dema- 
fo^e”  Fred  Fuller  Shedd.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  editor,  in  a  preface  to  his 
answer,  says  the  newspaper’s  job  is  to 
preserve  “the  fundamentals  of  our 
national  faith,  whatever  change  may 
come  in  men  and  passing  methods.’’ 
William  T.  Evjue,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times  editor,  says  the  press 
nmst  not  fear  “to  challenge  old  shib- 
koleths  and  economic  and  social  doc¬ 
trines”  Henry  J.  Haskell,  Kansas  City 
Star  editor,  says :  “The  tremendous 
•hock  of  the  last  three  years  have  chal¬ 
lenged  all  our  preconceived  ideas.  The 
public  is  aroused  as  never  before  to  the 
importance  of  economic  questions.  I 
kelieve  it  is  in  a  mood  to  reconsider 
■any  of  its  assumptions.” 

Speaking  to  modern  newspapermen. 
E.  Robert  Stevenson,  Waterbury 
((^nn.)  Re  publican- American  editor-in¬ 
thief,  says:  “For  God’s  sake,  drop  your 
<ynicism!”  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  editorial  director,  makes 
a_  I^ea  for  better  reporters :  “We  need 
^dly  trained  and  sternly  disciplined 
j  of  facts  .  .  .  and  not  so  many 

^torial  writers  disguised  as  reporters.” 
^he  editorial  writer  who  will  strip 
his  contributions  of  all  adornment  and 


set  forth  facts  in  stark  nakedness  will 
serve  the  first  purpose  in  the  work 
ahead,”  .Allen  Eddy,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbock  Press  and  Nezes,  editorial 
writer,  .savs. 

This  summary,  of  course,  only 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  editorial 


ance  in,, the  press,  a  greater  degree  of 
fairness,  those  two  words  should  be 
listed  among  the  ten  best  of  journalism. 
The  .American  press  has  been  and  must 
be  more  or  less  reflective  of  our  national 
life.  Events  of  recent  years  have  re¬ 
duced  life  to  simpler  terms.  Newspapers 


m 
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conception  for  1933.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  presents  this  symposium  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  best  thought  and  hope  of 
.American  newspaperdom  for  the  new 
year.  In  the  disparity  of  opinion  on 
siiecific  questions,  a  new-found  earnest¬ 
ness  is  clearly  shown. 

The  questions  asked  the  editors  ap¬ 
pear  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

Fearless  Fact  Handling 

Seen  as  the  Need 

Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor, 
.Vctc’  York  Herald  Tribune — Under  our 
form  of  government  we  carry  out  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  without  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  extent  of  the  movement. 
We  have  been  going  through  a  momen¬ 
tous  period,  far  reaching  in  its  effects  on 
all  classes  and  cruelly  testing  of  most 
individuals,  institutions  and  even  our 
laws.  We  have  been  forced  to  recon¬ 
sider  our  whole  scheme  of  life  as  it 
developed  during  “the  golden  era.”  Some 
of  us  have  been  discouraged  and  most 
of  us  have  been  disillusioned.  It  is  my 
thought  that  with  disillusionment  there 
has  come  a  pressing  demand  for  facts, 
for  full  reports  which  give  the  reader  a 
chance  to  form  his  own  opinion.  A  few 
of  us  have  been  left  with  enough  cour¬ 
age  to  face  the  future  with  a  spirit  of 
hope  and  a  belief  that  we  can  adjust 
ourselves  to  “the  new  deal.” 

The  words  “new  deal”  are  subject 
to  a  variety  of  interpretations  and  def¬ 
initions.  If  they  mean  that  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  public  of  1933  seeks  more 
information,  a  broader  sense  of  toler- 


are  semi-public  institutions;  they  can¬ 
not  perform  their  full  functions  unless 
they  are  financially  successful.  Their 
primary  object  is  the  presentation  of 
news  which  will  command  the  attention 
and  inspire  the  complete  confidence  of 
their  readers. 

Whatever  changes  take  place  in  our 
domestic  and  international  relations  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year — and  I  think  there 
will  be  many — the  .American  press  is 
left  with  the  resixmsibility  of  reporting 
them  comprehensively,  truthfully  and 
fearlessly.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  heavy  rough  and 
back  on  the  fairway  than  by  using  a 
niblick. 

Public  Ready  to  Reconsider 

Its  Preconceived  Ideas 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star — Newspajier  editors  neces¬ 
sarily  are  so  immersed  in  the  public 
mood  of  the  moment  that  there  always 
is  danger  that  they  may  unconsciousjy 
accept  its  fundamental  assumptions, 
even  in  their  criticisms.  Looking  back 
over  the  boom  decade  most  of  us  can 
see  that  we  failed  to  observe  the  danger 
signals  that  were  flying  in  our  figures 
on  foreign  trade.  Some  of  us  pro¬ 
tested  against  our  tariff  policy,  but 
mostly  on  the  basis  of  traditional  argu¬ 
ments. 

The  tremendous  shocks  of  the  last 
three  years  have  challenged  all  our 
preconceived  ideas.  The  public  is 
aroused  as  never  before  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  economic  questions.  I  believe 


WHAT  THE  EDITORS  WERE  ASKED 

(1)  How  do  you  as  a  newspaper  man  interpret  the  public  demand  for  a 
“new  deal”? 

(2)  Do  you  feel  that  the  public  mood  demands  a  deeper,  more  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  of  economic  and  social  problems  in  the  press,  and  if  so 
what  type  of  editorial  program  can  the  press  adopt  for  1933  which  will 
best  serve  this  mood? 

(3)  Is  there  too  much  complacency  on  the  part  of  newspapers  toward 
the  acts  or  methods  of  established  political  and  economic  groups? 

(4)  What  in  your  opinion  can  the  press  do  to  hasten  the  return  of 
prosperity? 


it  is  in  a  mood  to  reconsider  many  of 
its  assumptions.  Newsiiapers  are  get¬ 
ting  an  unprecedented  audience  for 
serious  discussions  of  current  problems. 

In  these  circumstances  the  greatest 
service  the  newspapers  can  do  is  tc 
print  relevent  facts  intelligently  and 
realistically.  For  instance,  it  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  disservice  for  them  to  lead  their 
readers  to  believe  the  United  States 
can  continue  to  collect  its  foreign  debts 
on  the  old  basis.  It  is  a  service  for 
them  to  help  create  a  mood  in  which 
the  public  will  be  ready  to  accept  the 
necessary  compromises. 

.A  democracy  must  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  facts,  so  it  will  be 
disposed  to  reject  quack  remedies  and 
support  the  adjustments  necessary  to 
get  out  of  the  depression.  It  is  part 
of  the  newspaper's  job  to  help  create 
such  an  understanding. 

T erse  Statement  of  Fact 

Will  Build  for  Future 

.Allen  Eddy,  editorial  writer,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Ei'en- 
ing  Kezvs — Popular  thinking  is  in  a 
state  of  flux ;  popular  opinion  is  groping. 
Exigencies  of  the  times  demand  inform¬ 
ative  editorial  discussion.  Obviously, 
there  is  profound  need  of  appreciation 
and  accurate  appraisal  of  realities. 
Touching  gingerly  on  surface  manifesta¬ 
tions  will  not  meet  the  need.  The  news¬ 
paper  which  will  recognize  this  require¬ 
ment,  thrust  to  the  front  by  economic 
and  social  conditions,  will  justify  itself. 
The  editorial  writer  who  will  strip  his 
contributions  of  all  adornment  which  is 
mere  dressing  and  adornment,  and  set 
forth  facts  in  stark  nakedness,  will  serve 
the  first  and  primary  purpose  in  the 
work  ahead.  But  this  would  provide 
only  the  blue  print.  Building  plans  can 
be  outlined  by  honest,  forceful  and  cor¬ 
rect  thinking  in  editorial  utterances. 
“Stop  Spending  Our  Money** 
Seen  as  Best  Appeal 

Julian  S.  Mason,  editor,  Nezv  York 
Ez'cning  Post — 1.  Public  demand  for  a 
“new  deal”  was  absolutely  formless. 
The  demand  meant  simply  “Get  rid  of 
the  old  deal.” 

2.  I  feel  that  the  public  is  worn  out 
with  “deep  and  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  of  economic  and  social  problems,” 
knowing  that  no  one  has  yet  had  the 
genius  to  envisage  the  whole  situation, 
tell  us  how  it  happened,  what  it  means, 
or  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  its 
reoccurrence.  The  “type  of  editorial 
program  for  1933  which  will  best  serve 
this  mood”  is  one  of  grim  reality,  such 
as  “Stop  Spending  Our  Money”  and 
“Can  We  .Afford  It?” 

3.  Yes. 

4.  Keep  down  taxes  and  government 
e.xpense. 

Newspaper  Protests  Hit 

Responsive  Chord  Today 

Burrows  Matthews,  editor,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express— Not  in  all  history  has 
there  been  such  an  example  of  govern¬ 
mental  stability  as  that  given  by  the 
United  States  when  after  three  years  of 
severe  depression  and  excessive  taxation 


the  demagogue.  When  public  business  honest  values  in  holding  companies  that 

has  made  readjustments  similar  to  .^"0^  were  demanding  tribute  without  earn- 

made  by  private  business  taxes  will  be  prex>  F.  Shedd  Manchester  Boddt  Tom  Wallace  B.  Matthews  jng  anything,  either  through  production 

lessened  and  the  nation  wjll  have  a  or  fabrication — bonds  that  had  no  chance 

chance  to  struggle  back  on  its  feet.  Tl  Paying  out — crime  unchecked  by  law 

Discuss  Without  Agitating  A  :  '  —this  was  enough  to  make  the  electmte 

Says  Fred  Fuller  Shedd  crowd  to  the  ballot  box  m  vehement 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor,  Phjla-  \  The  public  that  is  not  engaged  in 

delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  past  dishonest  financing  would  like  to  have 

of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  W  newspapers  develop  a  1933  program 

Editors — The  cry  of  the  people  for  a  ^  that  shall  compel  economy  in  our  gov- 

“new  deal”  is  best  interpreted  in  the  K  ^B  '“tSm  JB  ernments  and  honesty  in  our  business 

commonly  understc^  meaning  of  the  ' '  The  newspaper  that  has  no  mission 

demand  in  its  original  habitat  and  cir-  except  the  upholding  of  contrived  poli- 

cumstance.  There  was  discouragement,  ,V  ^^B||  or  the  support  of  unfair  economic 

dissatisfaction,  discontent  with  the  gam^  advantage,  long  command  public 

Fate,  fortune,  luck  if  you  will,  seemed  — i^B^BI  IBBEbBI^^^B  f^BB-  approval  in  these  days  of  complete  in¬ 
to  be  nmning  against  most  us.  formation.  The  press  can  surely  hasten 

Whether  or  not  it  was  wise,  it  was  O.  S.  Warden  William  T.  Evjub  Henry  T.  Claus  James  Q.  Dealet  prosperity  if  it  will  help 

natural  that  some  of  the  players  called  to  renovate  all  government  and  the  use- 

for  a  new  deal.  It  was  not  unnatural  ent — are  conservative,  and  believe  noth-  vote  which  saw  in  the  Roosevelt  candi-  ful  business  of  the  nation, 
that  some  of  them  were  ready  to  believe  ing  which  has  not  happened  in  this  dacy  the  only  way  to  effectively  make  Ax,*,  J  rt  j 

that  the  cards  were  stacked  against  country  can  happen  in  this  country,  their  vote  count.  To  this  latter  group  Critical  Attttuae  UrgeO.^ 
them,  and  to  cry  for  something  more  Maybe  that  is  being  too  complacent.  the  promise  of  a  “new  deal"  was  more  on  Dailies  in  1933 

than  a  “new  deal.”  They^  wanted  a  (4)  Part  of  the  press — with  its  back  than  the  promise  of  a  change.  It  was  James  Q.  Dealey,  editor,  Dallat 
new  pack  of  cards,  a  new  “system”  of  to  the  ditch — long  has  fought  a  privilege  a  promise  of  the  application  of  a  more  (Tex.)  News — In  my  opinion  the  nation 
government  and  of  economics.  But  the  seekers’  tariff.  All  of  us  now  are  in  liberal,  a  more  humane  philosophy  of  35  3  whole  was  profoundly  dissatisfied 
great  majority  wanted  merely  the  “new  the  ditch — ^with  the  privilege  seekers’  government  wherein  the  protection  of  with  the  length  and  severity  of  tb« 
deal.”  They  were  not  definitely  order-  tariff.  We  can  insist  that  law-making  human  rights  should  be  more  important  economic  crisis  and  had  lost  confidenct 
ing  the  manner  and  results  of  the  deal,  by,  and  for,  lobbyists  end,  and  that  the  in  government  than  the  protection  of  the  capacity  of  the  present  Adminis- 
They  did  not  believe  it  could  be  worse  public,  national  and  international,  be  property  rights.  It  remains  to  be  s^n  tration  to  find  suitable  solutions  for 
than  the  old.  They  hoped  it  would  be  considered.  whether  the  Roosevelt  administration  present  day  problems.  Hence  Ae  de¬ 
better.  Rmfnrm  fulfill  its  promise  to  lead  the  mand  for  a  “new  deal”,  manifested  by 

As  a  result  there  will  be  a  lot  of  r^erorm  oeennec^smy  Democratic  party  to  the  left  rather  the  results  of  the  November  national 

new  deals  and  some  new  packs  of  cards  tsetore  Keiief  Will  Come  than  to  the  right.  election. 

offered.  There  never  is  lack  of  isms.  5_  Goldthwaite,  Boone  (la.)  Interest  in  social  and  economic  prob-  The  press,  in  general,  has  been 
And  I  believe  and  for  two  years  have  News-Republican^The  demand  for  a  >ems  is  probably  more  widespread  rather  inclined  to  avoid  excessive  criti- 
been  urging,  frequently,  that  there  is  a  “new  deal”  was  mainly  due  to  the  de-  aniong  the  people  today  than  ever  in  cism  of  governmental  policies,  fearing 
peculiar  responsibility  resting  on  the  pression.  When  men  are  dissatisfied  our  nation’s  history.  Every  man  in  the  lest  it  might  deepen  public  gloom.  With 
newspaper  press  of  the  united  States  3i^.3y5  strike  at  the  powers  street,  jobless  or  jobholding,  has  his  the  new  year,  however,  it  should  take 

in  the  situation.  The  newspaper  is  still  4^3^  l^jy  impression,  however,  is  own  “economic  plan”  for  solving  the  a  more  constructive  attitude  and  m- 
the  greatest  and  the  most  effective  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  “forgotten  world’s  ills.  A  newspaper  that  proposes  deavor  to  show  what  policies,  in  its 
voice  to  the  people.  It  has  the  most  man”  as  it  is  the  “forgotten  nation”.  *9  interest  and  hold  its  readers  must  opinion,  should  be  adopted  by  the  new 


their  chiet  reliance  lor  ineir  koowicukc  ojjg  thought  in  mind  and  that  is  to  get  passing  consideration,  its  eoito-  other  international  debts,  financial  re- 

of  the  world  events,  the  course  and  the  w'ar  debts  of  the  European  nations  rials  should  be  searching  rather  than  flation  as  an  aid  to  the  debtor  class, 
progress  of  civilization.  They  believe  to  the  United  States  canceled.  I  hope  dogmatic  on  such  subjects,  yet  it  should  the  betterment  of  the  unemployment  sit- 
it ;  they  must  believe  it  because  for  the  that  with  the  “new  deal”  we  will  get  "ot  fear  to  challenge  old  shibboleths  and  nation,  and  clear  attitudes  toward  such 
greater  part  of  their  current  information  gome  attention  to  the  very  alarming  con-  economic  ^d  social  doctrines.  questions  as  tariff  modifications,  tht 

it  is  the  only  original  news  service,  dition  of  our  own  treasury,  instead  There  is  unquestionably  too  much  recognition  of  Russia,  and  far  eastern 

They  rely  upon  their  newspapers  and  of  worrying  about  the  treasuries  of  complacency  on  the  part  of  newspapers  problems. 

they  can  be  and  should  be  educated  by  France,  England  and  what  not.  toward  the  acts  and  methods  of  politi-  The  world  situation  demands  speed 

them.  There  is  no  single  agency  that  As  to  what  the  public  mood  demands,  cal  and  economic  groups,  particularly  and  definiteness  in  action.  Mr.  Roose 

do  more  or  as  much,  dir^tly  and  in-  j  believe  the  press  of  the  United  States  among  the  big  metropolitan  journals  velt,  doubtless,  would  welcome  editorial 
directly,  to  influence^  individual  opinion,  could  perform  a  great  service  if  it  which  have  become  vast  commercial  expressions  that  would  enable  him  th( 
which  in  the  mass,  is  public  opinion.  would  educate  the  voters  to  the  fact  enterprises  and  have  lost  the  old  cru-  better  to  estimate  public  opinion  and 
Therefore  I  believe  it  is  the  special  that  national  and  local  taxes  are  driving  sading  spirit.  How  little  indignation  the  thereby  voice  a  policy  that  would  help 
functon  of  the  newspapers  to  serve  this  capital  into  its  cave  until  the  economic  disclosures  in  the  plot  against  Sen.  to  restore  prosperity.  The  press,  ic 
situation  and  to  devote  space  to  the  dis-  storm  blows  over.  We  could  have  a  Norris  of  Nebraska — the  “Grocer  Nor-  other  words,  should  not  take  a  “me 
cussion.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  news-  return  to  prosperity  if  Congress  would  incident— aroused  against  the  men  too”  attitude,  but  should  do  its  best  tc 

paper  should  _  incr^se  the  agitation,  immediately  a^ut-face  and  pare  out  a  in  the  Republican  National  Committee  lead  public  opinion  toward  somewhat 
There  can  be  discussion  without  foment ;  billion  dollars  a  year  in  Washington  ex-  responsible  for  it  1  How  difficult  it  was  radical  but  sane  modifications  of  con- 
there  can  be  explanation  without  exploi-  penses,  which  are  worse  than  thrown  for  Sen.  LaFollette,  Sr.,  and  Sen.  ventional  attitudes  based  on  outgrowi 
tation.  But  I  do  believe  that  there  is  away,  and  cut  the  income  and  cor-  Thomas  J.  Walsh  to  get  newspaper  pub-  traditions  and  policies  unsuited  to  pres 
an  increasing  unrest,  uncertainty,  in  the  poration  tax  levy  to  a  reasonable  licity  for  their  sensational  revelations  ent  conditions, 
public  mind,  which  seeks  counsel,  calls  figure.  in  the  Teapot  Dome  investigation  until  ,  t’  t  e*  J  f  Pt 

for  information,  with  ears  that  will  be  The  press  is  too  complacent  to  the  the  case  was  so  flagrant  that  the  big  tnnpartial  otuay  or  rians 
open  to  the  irresponsible  if  others  do  idea  of  the  ordinarj-  citizen  who  pays  dailies  could  no  longer  ignore  it!  And  Urged  to  Protect  Publit 

not  deign  to  speak.  Moreover,  I  be-  no  direct  tax  that  someone  else  pays  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  T  Pi  aitc  in-chief 

lieve  that  the  people— and  that  word  is  the  taxes.  The  fight  is  now  between  the  actions  or  failure  to  act  of  Bar  asso-  d.,,..,  the  first  nlact 

inclusive,  for  no  editor  can  determine  extravagant  spenders  at  Washington  ciations,  Chambers  of  Commerce  organ-  ,  ^  ...  .  ^ 

the  underline  of  any  stratum  of  his  and  the  captains  of  industrv  who  are  izations,  and  other  groups  which  should  ^  ^ 

readers,  below  which  they  only  look  at  trying  to  keep  the  wheels  of  business  call  forth  newspaper  attention  are  Furthermore  there  is  a^ouestion  in  iw 

the  funnies  and  do  not  think— that  the  going.  never  mentioned  editorially.  i 

people  are  thinking  ^d  that  it  is  an  Unless  there  is  a  reform  and  heroic  How  can  the  press  hasten  the  return  "J*"  ^  effective^  camoaien  slogan,  i 

imperative  duty  of  the  newspapers  to  attempts  at  retrenchment  there  will  of  prosperity?  Certainly  not  by  spread-  ^-ved  its  nurnose  and V^ablv  that  i 

aid  them  and  encourage  them  in  their  be  no  relief.  TTie  country  is  fast  drifting  ing  Pollyanna  propaganda  and  keeping  .  .  ^  ^  ^ 

thoughts.  And  such  intelligent  encour-  toward  state  socialism  and  a  condition  on  the  facts  from  the  public.  The  press  ^  i  nrobleni 

agement  and  aid  to  the  end  that  their  a  parity  with  conditions  in  Russia.  Cap-  can  aid  in  the  solution  of  our  economic  rnnrb  tn  th**  fnre  and  sn  much  <k 
thinking  shall  be  sound  is  conservative  ital  and  constructive  business  activities  problems  by  printing  the  truth  even  cni,,.:on  it  is  inevitabk 

of  the  interests  of  this  nation  in  the  are  flying  from  this  threat  and  labor  though  it  runs  counter  to  the  “recovery”  solution,  it  is  mevitaw 

truest  sense.  suffers  accordingly.  shouters.  It  also  can  supply  leadership  (Continued  on  page  12) 
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SEES  ’33  LINAGE  HOLDING  AT  ’32  LEVEL 

Writer  Urges  Publishers  to  Maintain  “Flexible”  Newspapers  Governing  Size  by  Advertising 

Volume — Advises  Rigid  Budgets  Strictly  Adhered  To 


WHAT  about  business  conditions 
for  1933? 

An  old  neighbor  of  ours  used  to  say 
There’s  only  a  matter  of  two  days  be¬ 
tween  the  Weather  Man  and  me.  He 
can  tell  the  weather  the  day  before  and 
I  can  tell  it  the  day  after." 

Well,  I’m  in  pretty  much  the  same 
condition  when  it  comes  to  predicting 
business  conditions  for  the  New  Year. 
Now,  if  you’d  like  to  know  about  1932 ! 

But  the  editor  has  asked  me  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  and  I’ll  do  my  best, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  I 
am  not  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son,  nor  do  I  pose  as  possessing  any 
special  prognosticating  powers. 

First  of  all,  however,  let’s  face  the 
fact  that  this  year  1933  is  the  only  year 
we  have.  It  is  going  to  be  with  us  for 
a  dozen  months.  And  the  smartest  thing 
we  can  do  it  to  live  in  1933 — making 
the  utmost  of  the  here  and  now.  The 
past  is  gone;  the  future  is  a  question- 
oark.  But  the  history-making  present 
is  with  us.  The  experiences  of  yester¬ 
day  are  likely  to  be  treacherous  guides 
unless  a  newspaper  has  been  kept  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible  to  meet  variable  condi¬ 
tions. 

I  realize  that  this  statement  is  very 
likely  to  arouse  protest  and  expostula¬ 
tion.  A  flexible  newspaper?  Can  such 
a  thing  be?  How?  It  has  become 
almost  a  tradition  that  newspapers  are 
stiff,  cumbersome  unwieldy  things, 
changing  little  or  not  at  all,  with  the 
tides. 

That  notion  has  cost  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  a  lot  of  money.  There  is  no  real 
reason  why  a  newspaper  should  not 
operate  in  much  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  business.  This  does  not  mean 
that  basic  policies  need  be  altered.  New 
ideas  may  be  incorporated  without  sacri¬ 
fice  of  old  ideals. 

It  is  only  common  sense  that  a  gar¬ 
ment  must  be  cut  in  accordance  with 
the  cloth  available.  Similarly,  the  size 
of  a  newspaper  should  be  governed  by 
the  advertising  volume  that  is  available. 

I  have  purposely  emphasized  that  word 
should,  because  more  often  than  not  this 
dortrine  is  desregarded. 

I  have  preached  this  principle  of 
keeping  news  and  advertising  in  proper 
ratio-^eliberately  curbing  the  size  of 
a  paper  when  volume  falls  off — until 
the  topic  must  seem  quite  threadbare  to 
readers  of  Editc*  &  Publisher.  But 
the  periodic  statements,  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  examine,  from  pajjers  all 
over  the  country,  attest  the  fact  that 
riiis  reminder  is  still  sorely  needed. 

It  is  nearly  always  possible  for  the 
advertising  manager  to  approximate,  30 
days  in  advance,  the  volume  of  business 
to  ^  expected.  With  this  information 
in  hand,  if  the  paper  has  been  kept 
sufficiently  flexible,  a  workable  budget 
can  be  made,  which  will  assure  an  oper¬ 
ating  profit. 

In  too  many  cases,  such  estimates 
are  nothing  more  than  “guess-timates.” 
Budgets,  too  often,  are  not  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  and  as  a  consequence  are  of  little 
or  no  value.  'There  is  no  excuse  for 
such  a  situation.  To  show  what  can  be 
done  under  the  right  conditions,  I  had 
occasion  in  June,  1932,  to  budget  three 
well-managed  newspaper  properties.  At 
that  time  I  estimate  net  profits  for 
July,  August  and  September,  based  on 
anticipate  revenue  and  expenditures. 
The  greatest  variance  in  the  three  re¬ 
ports  for  this  period  amounted  to  less 
than  3  per  cent.  I  cite  this  example 
not  as  an  instance  of  my  acumen  in 
budgeting,  but  to  demonstrate  the  as¬ 
tuteness  of  level-headed  publishers  who 
looked  upon  a  budget  as  something  to 
be  kept  within. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  business 
of  prophesying.  Old  1932,  with  revenue 
fully  20  per  cent  under  1931,  proved  to 
be  a  hard  year  for  soft  men.  After 
consulting  all  of  the  soothsayers  and 
fortune  tellers  for  miles  about,  I  am 


By  C.  L.  COEN 

Newspaper  Analysis  Service,  Indianapolis 


forced  to  confess  that  I  see  nothing  in 
the  cards  on  which  to  base  a  prophesy 
of  greatly  improved  conditions  for  the 
publisher,  in  the  present  year. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  assertion,  I 
am  willing  to  go  on  record  with  the 
statement  that  any  ably  managed  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country — regardless  of  size, 
locality  or  “local  conditions” — can  make 
an  operating  profit  in  1933,  if  the  pub¬ 
lisher  will  frankly  face  the  facts.  He 
must  realize  that  we  live  today  in  an 
era  of  decreasing  revenues,  and  shape 
his  paper  accordingly. 

Specifically,  I  anticipate  that  adver¬ 
tising  income  for  1933  will  closely  ap¬ 
proximate  1932.  There  are  in  sight  at 
present  no  solid,  substantial  factors  on 
which  to  base  our  hopes  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  marked  improvement.  Those 
who  have  been  speaking  of  a  mysterious 
and  indefinite  pick-up  in  business  “after 
the  first  of  the  year’’  were  as  usual 
spouting  nonsense.  It  just  isn’t  within 
reason  to  expect  that  the  business  motor 
will  “pick-up”  without  an  adjustment 
of  the  carburetor.  And  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  tackle  that  task  constructively. 

As  these  lines  are  written,  it  seems 
reasonably  certain  that  the  “lame  duck” 
Congress  will  draw  to  a  close  without 
definite  accomplishment,  and  that  an 
extra  session  of  the  new  Congress,  some 
time  after  March  4,  is  inevitable.  This 
extra  session  will  probably  give  us  beer, 
in  some  form. 

However,  the  alcoholic  content  and 
method  of  distribution  are  still  shrouded 
in  doubt.  Until  these  details  are  worked 
out  it  is  difficult  to  hazard  an  opinion 
as  to  advertising  revenue  from  this 
source.  That  the  newly  revived  brew¬ 
eries  will  invest  to  some  extent  in 
newspaper  space  seems  probable;  but  in 
my  judgment  the  industry  will  move 
more  slowly  and  conservatively  than 
proponents  profess  to  believe.  More¬ 
over,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  great 
many  papers  had  long  barred  beer  ad¬ 
vertising  from  their  columns  before 
Prohibition,  and  may  find  it  embarassing 
and  inexpedient  to  back-track  on  an 
established  policy.  In  any  case,  there 
will  be  no  beer  schedules  over  which  to 
concern  ourselves,  for  some  months  to 


I  look  for  a  gradual  improvement  in 
general  business  after  June  1,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  advertising 
volume.  There  will,  of  course,  be  the 
natural  seasonal  decrease  through  the 
summer  months.  It  is  my  guess — and  it 
can  be  little  more  than  a  guess — that 
the  last  six  months  of  1933  will  show  a 
sufficient  increase  to  give  the  year,  as 
a  whole,  a  possible  5  per  cent  edge  on 
1932,  so  far  as  advertising  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  look  for  radio  to  encroach 
further  on  newspaper  preserves  in  the 
year  1933.  It  is  significant  that  the  two 
principal  chains  are  slowing  down  per¬ 
ceptibly.  For  the  early  months  of  1932 
both  Columbia  and  NBC  were  substan¬ 
tially  ahead  of  1931.  However,  NBC’s 
December  is  reported  23  per  cent  less, 
and  Columbia’s  10  per  cent  less  than 
December,  1931.  Both  chains  finished 
the  year  with  slight  increases  over  1931, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  revenue 
from  the  Presidential  election  campaigns 
was  an  important  factor. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  so-called 
“Louisiana  Plan”  on  radio  is  the  sound¬ 
est  proposal  which  has  yet  been  ex¬ 
pounded.  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Ross  and 
their  associates  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  firm  stand  they  have  taken.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  spectacle  of  one 
competitor  deliberately  feeding  and 
nuturing  another,  is  unparalleled  in  his¬ 
tory.  Radio  has  demonstrated  its  grati¬ 
tude  for  tons  of  free  publicity  by  seek¬ 
ing  to  usurp,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
legitimate  news-dispensing  province  of 
the  daily  paper.  The  time  has  come  to 
call  a  halt. 

It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  should  sum¬ 
marily  discontinue  the  free  publication 
of  all  radio  publicity  and  programs, 
confining  mention  of  the  medium  to 
such  legitimate  news  as  the  industry 
may  develop.  It  is  as  inconsistent  for 
a  newspaper  to  devote  valuable  editorial 
space  to  a  radio  program  as  it  would  be 
to  exploit  some  exclusive  feature  car¬ 
ried  by  a  rival  paper.  Both  the  radio 
program  and  the  exclusive  feature  may 
carry  a  measure  of  public  interest 
(actual  or  manufactured)  but  no  news¬ 
paper  man  feels  called  upon  to  build 
circulation  for  a  rival.  The  public  does 


TRIBUNE  MEN  ATTEND  BANQUET 


More  than  250  Chicago  Trihnne  advertising  department  memhers  heard  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune  publisher,  deliver  an  address  at  the  annual 
banquet  Dec.  29  in  the  Red  Lacquer  Room  of  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 
Seated  at  the  speakers’  table,  (1.  to  r.) :  Quin  Ryan,  manager  of  WGN;  R.  D. 
Cahn,  manager,  planning  department;  Don  Maxwell,  news  editor;  W.  R.  Blend, 
classified  manager;  John  Park,  production  manager;  E.  M.  Antrim,  assistant 
business  manager;  Capt.  Max  Corpening;  C.  S.  Benham,  national  manger; 
Tiffany  Blake,  chief  editorial  writer;  E.  S.  Beck,  managing  editor;  Col. 
McCormick,  W.  E.  Donahue,  advertising  manager;  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  business 
manager;  C.  M.  Campbell,  assistant  advertising  manager;  R.  M.  Lee,  assistant 
managing  editor;  D.  F.  McMahon,  local  manager;  D.  M.  Deininger,  comptroller; 
W.  J.  Byrnes,  manager  of  publicity;  Paul  Kuhn;  S.  N.  Herschenhorn,  assistant 
circulation  manager;  Fred  Schafer,  manager  of  copy  and  art;  Leo  Loewenberg, 
composing  room  manager;  and  Holmes  Onderdonk,  manager  of  Tribune  properties. 


not  expect  him  to  do  so.  So  why  should 
he  exploit  the  radio  game? 

If  the  radio  station  seeks  a  wider 
audience  for  its  programs,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  newspaper  are  wide 
radio  pay  its  own  promotion 
bill.  In  cases  where  a  newspaper  owns 
a  radio  station,  that  station  should  be 
handled  as  a  separate  business,  adver¬ 
tising  its  programs  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper,  and  paying  the  estab¬ 
lished  rate.  This  may  be  merely  a 
bookkeeping  transaction,  but  it  will  do 
away  with  one  of  the  obstacles  in  put¬ 
ting  radio  in  its  proper  place. 

I  have  mentioned  before  the  im¬ 
portance  of  educating  advertisers  to  a 
more  effective  use  of  space.  This  should 
be  a  major  consideration  for  the  year 
1933.  Solicitor  must  be  more  care¬ 
fully  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of 
profit  producing  advertising  so  that  they 
in  turn  may  offer  more  constructive 
counsel  to  advertisers,  particularly  the 
users  of  small  space. 

I  think  that  mechanical  and  produc¬ 
tion  economies  are  likely  to  assume  even 
greater  importance  in  the  new  year.  It 
will  be  increasingly  important  for  the 
publisher  to  guard  against  hidden  leaks 
and  those  small  wastes  which  in  times 
like  these  often  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss. 

Undoubtedly  we  shall  see  a  continu¬ 
ance  of,  and  perhaps  a  marked  increase 
in  the  practice  of  sharing  the  work 
week  among  two  or  more  employes. 
This  changing  personnel  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  smooth-running  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  publisher  must  be  alert  to 
maintain  established  standards  of  effi¬ 
ciency  if  he  hopes  to  keep  costs  from 
creeping  disastrously  high. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  again 
remind  you  that  whatever  may  befall, 
we  are  living  in  1933.  It  is  only  com- 
monsense  to  adjust  ourselves  to  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions,  and  make  the  best 
possible  showing  with  whatever  re¬ 
sources  the  economic  gods  may  provide. 

DR.  MILLER  TAKES  NEW  JOB 

Former  Editor  of  Charlotte  News 
Joins  Charlotte  Observer 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  for  the  last  17 
years  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  became  associate  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  Jan.  1.  On  the 
same  day  Dr.  Wade  H.  Harris,  more 
than  20  years  editor  of  the  Observer, 
celebrated  his  7Sth  birthday  anniversaiy. 

In  announcing  last  week  the  addition 
of  Dr.  Miller  to  the  Observer  staff, 
Curtis  B.  Johnson  explained  that  Dr. 
Harris,  who  has  been  with  the  Observer 
half  a  century,  would  continue  in  the 
capacity  of  editor,  in  complete  charge 
of  the  editorial  page,  and  that  Dr. 
Miller,  in  addition  to  his  daily  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  editorial  columns,  would 
conduct  a  daily  column  under  his  own 
name. 

Dr.  Miller  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  1906  immediately  upon  his  graduation 
from  Erskine  College,  South  (Carolina, 
w’hich  institution  in  1930  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  After  nine  years  on  the  staff  of 
the  Observer,  he  joined  the  Charlotte 
News.  Four  months  ago  he  left  the 
News  to  become  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  Governor  Gardner’s  state  re¬ 
lief  organization.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  travelled  and  spoken  in  all  parts  of 
North  Carolina. 


AGATE  CLUB  ELECTS 

Harry  L.  Townsend,  of  Country  Lift 
and  American  Home,  was  recenUj 
elected  president  of  the  Agate  Club  ol 
Chicago.  Harry  J.  Hurlbut,  of  Red- 
book,  was  chosen  vice-president;  B.  E 
Newman,  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
treasurer;  William  A.  Sittig,  Woman’i 
Home  Companion,  secretary;  and  B.  P 
Mast,  Mill  and  Factory  Illustrated 
assistant  secretary. 
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DEATH  OF  COOLIDGE 
FLASHED  TO  NATION 

Press  Associations  Got  Flashes  in 

New  York  20  to  25  Minutes  After 
He  Was  Found — Clapper  Had 
“Post-Mortem  Interview" 

Knowledge  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Calvin  Coolidge,  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  received  in  New 
York  and  transmitted  to  the  nation  be¬ 
tween  20  to  25  minutes  after  he  had 
been  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his 
room  at  the  “The  Beeches”  near  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  by  Mrs.  Coolidge. 

Mr.  Coolidge  had  gone  to  his  room 
at  about  11  ;30  a.m.,  after  having  chat¬ 
ted  a  while  with  Harry  Ross,  his  sec¬ 
retary.  Mrs.  Coolidge  came  back  from 
a  shopping  tour  at  1:15  and  found  the 
former  President  about  that  time. 
Physicians  thought  he  had  died  about 
15  minutes  before  he  was  found. 

The  Associated  Press  received  its 
flash  from  its  Northampton  member, 
the  Hampshire  Gazette,  and  from  Arthur 
B.  Stocker,  of  the  Spriny field  Union, 
an  A.P.  string  correspondent.  United 
Press  and  International  News  Service 
in  New  York  got  their  flashes  from 
Boston,  after  their  Boston  offices  had 
been  informed  of  Mr.  Coolidge’s  death 
by  their  Northampton  correspondents. 

How  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
former  President  was  obtained  by  the 
correspondents  could  not  be  ascertained 
as  h'DiTOR  &  PrBLisnER  went  to  press. 

Press  associations  and  newspapers 
cleared  the  deck  for  action  after  the 
first  flash  for  the  biggest  news  story 
since  the  kidnaping  of  the  Lindbergh 
baby. 

News  transmission  facilities  were 
strained  to  capacity  as  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  world  mes¬ 
sages  began  coming  in. 

Northampton  was  the  scene  of  fevered 
excitement  as  newspaper  correspondents, 
photographers,  telegraph  operators,  and 
others  rushed  in  to  cover  the  event. 
Reams  of  copy,  covering  every  angle 
of  the  life  and  career  of  the  former 
chief  executive  of  the  nation,  were  being 
cleared  and  translated  into  type  for 
newspaper  readers. 

The  United  Press  sent  out  an  unusual 
feature  Thursday  night,  when  a  “post¬ 
mortem”  interview  with  Mr.  Coolidge 
was  released.  The  interview  had  been 
obtained  by  Raymond  Clapper,  bureau 
chief  in  Washington,  about  two  months 
ago  in  Northampton.  Mr.  Clapper  had 
found  the  former  President  in  philo¬ 
sophic  mood,  and  he  had  talked  freely 
for  two  hours  after  the  correspondent 
had  promised  that  he  would  publish 
nothing  of  the  interview  until  after  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  death. 

Martin  Kane,  of  the  U.P.  Boston 
bureau,  went  to  Northampton  by  air¬ 
plane  immediately  after  his  office  had 
been  notified  of  the  death.  He  took 
two  telegraphers  with  him.  Sidney  B. 
Whipple,  of  the  New  York  staff,  also 
W'as  on  the  scene  in  quick  time. 

Thomas  Horgan,  Jr.,  of  the  Boston 
bureau  of  the  A.P.,  was  the  first  of  the 
A.P.  men  there.  The  coverage  was 
being  handled  through  the  Boston  bu¬ 
reau  by  the  A.P.,  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told. 

International  News  Service  sent  David 
P.  Sentner  from  New  York  to  North¬ 
ampton  by  plane.  Dorothy  Ducas  fol¬ 
lowed  him  by  train. 

In  addition  many  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  were  on  the  ground  as  quickly 
as  they  could  get  there. 

Newspapers  hastily  revised  editorial 
schedules  to  give  the  story  a  predomi¬ 
nant  play.  The  press  associations  were 
sending  out  background  material.  Biog¬ 
raphies,  of  course,  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  members  and  clients  for  some  time, 
but  new  material  was  transmitted  in 
case  newspapers  did  not  have  these  at 
hand. 


“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

The  IVoodlmry  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News  this  week  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Neville  &  Hitchings,  Philadel- 
ptii-*.  as  its  representative  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  territory. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES  CUT 

The  Chicago  American,  effective 
Jan.  3,  announced  a  reduction  in  its 
classified  advertising  rates,  the  last  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  to  do  so.  The  American’s 
former  top  rate  of  65  cents  an  agate  line 
has  been  cut  to  55  cents  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  45  cents  has  been  cut  to 
30  cents. 

MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK 
IS  WARY  OF  PRESS 

John  P.  O’Brien,  Inducted  This 

Week,  Announce*  New  Policy 
— Denies  Censorship  of 
City  Officers 

New  York  City’s  new  Tammany 
Mayor,  John  P.  O’Brien,  who  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  office  this  week,  started  his 
administration  by  clamping  down  on  the 
press.  The  levity  with  which  he  was 
generally  treated  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers  during  and  after  his  campaign 
has  evidently  gotten  under  His  Honor’s 
skin,  and  he  has  developed  a  self-pro¬ 
tecting  method,  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  all  subordinate  city  officers. 

Following  his  inauguration  Jan.  3 
Mayor  O’Brien  grant^  a  press  inter¬ 
view  and  announced  that  it  would  be 
his  policy  to  give  out  what  he  had  to 
say  in  prepared  statements.  “Of  course 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  boys  any 
time,”  he  added  to  the  reporters. 

When  the  reporters  gathered  for  the 
regular  press  conference  the  next  day, 
the  Mayor  was  unavailable,  and  through 
a  representative  reminded  the  news  men 
of  his  new  press  policy. 

He  met  with  city  department  heads 
Jan.  4  behind  closed  doors  and  read  a 
prepared  statement  to  them  on  the 
necessity  for  economy  measures.  This 
statement  was  later  given  out  in  revised 
form.  But  after  the  meeting  the  re¬ 
port  was  current  that  the  ^fayor  had 
told  the  officials  not  to  have  independent 
relations  with  the  press,  .^sked  di¬ 
rectly,  Mayor  O’Brien  denied  the  report. 
But  commissioners  and  other  officers 
were  wary  about  the  news  they  gave 
out  about  their  departments  following 
the  meeting. 

CARTER  NAMED  EDITOR 


Heads  Merged  Evening  Journal  and 
Every  Evening  in  Wilmington 

George  Carter,  who  has  been  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Evening  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Evening  Journal 
and  Every  Evening,  which  resulted  from 
the  consolidation,  on  Jan.  2,  of  the 
Evening  Journal  and  Every  Evening. 
A.  O.  H.  Grier,  who  has  been  editor  of 
Every  Evening,  has  been  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  new  paper. 

Clement  B.  Hallam,  who  has  been 
city  editor  of  the  Journal,  becomes  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  combined  paper. 
Arthur  C.  Davies,  who  has  been  news 
editor  of  the  Journal.  Harris  Samon- 
isky,  who  has  been  city  editor  of  Every 
Evening,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Bul¬ 
lock,  who  has  been  society  editor  of  the 
Journal,  retain  those  positions  on  the 
new  paper. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  12-14 — Michigan  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Union  Building, 
East  Lansing;  headquarters,  Kerns 
Hotel,  Lansing. 

Jan.  12-14 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
winter  meeting,  Roanoke. 

Jan.  13-14 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  18-20 — Newspaper  Institute, 
North  Carolina  Press  Assn.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

;Jan.  19-20 — Oregon  State  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Jan.  19-21 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting.  Brown  Hotel, 
Louisville. 

Jan.  19-21  —  Oklahoma  Press 
.4ssn.,  mid-winter  meeting,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  Mexico  State 
Newspaper  Assn.,  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Santa  Fe. 

Jan.  20-22 — California  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Assn.,  45th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Jan.  25 — Associated  Press,  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  New  York. 

Jan.  26-27 — New  York  Associated 
Dailies  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  26-27  —  New  York  Press 
Assn,  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  27-28  —  Annual  meeting. 
New  York  State  Publishers  Assn., 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  27-28 — Kansas  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Jaybawk  Hotel, 
Topeka. 

Jan.  27 — Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
.Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Pulp  & 
Paper  Research  Institute,  Montreal. 

Jan.  28 — Nevada  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting  Reno,  Nev. 


HEARST  GIVES  100  STEERS 

One  hundred  steers  liave  been  given 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst  lor  the 
benefit  of  needy  families  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  .Angeles.  The  steers 
were  raised  on  the  Hearst  ranch  at  San 
Simeon.  Distribution  of  the  beef  was 
effected  through  regular  relief  circles. 
Charles  M.  Wollenberg,  San  Francisco 
director  of  relief,  said  the  beef  should 
benefit  6,(X)0  families  in  the  two  cities. 
The  four  carloads  of  steers  w'ere  e.\- 
pected  to  total  KXl.OOO  pounds  of  fine 
cut  meats  for  the  needy.  The  first 
shipment,  a  carload  containing  25 
thoroughbred  Herefords,  was  received 
in  San  Francisco  Dec.  29.  Simul¬ 
taneously  a  similar  carload  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles. 


HOME  DELIVERY  PRICE  RAISED 

The  home  delivery  price  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner  was  recently 
increased  from  25  to  30  cents.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  price  met  no  opposition  among 
home  delivery  subscribers,  J.  Kenney, 
circulation  director,  told  Editc«  & 
Publisher. 
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DAILIES  IN  NORFOLK 
ARE  COMBINED 

Ledger-Dispatch  and  Virginian-Pilot 
Now  Under  Control  of  Norfolk 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Paul  S. 
Huber,  President 


The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch 
and  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  were 
consolidated,  Jan.  1,  1933,  and  will  be 
operated  by  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc. 
a  new  corporation. 

Officers  of  the  new  corporation  are: 
S.  L.  Slover,  chairman  of  the  board- 
Paul  S.  Huber,  president ;  Frederick  k! 
Lewis,  vice-president;  W.  S.  Wilkinson, 
vice-president;  Henry  S.  Lewis,  secr^ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

ilr.  Slover  was  formerly  the  owner 
of  the  Ledger-Dispatch ;  Mr.  Huber  was 
president  and  publisher;  and  Mr.  Wjl. 
kinson  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Virginian- Pilot. 

The  board  of  directors  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  officers  with  Louis  I. 
Jaffe,  editor  of  the  Virginian-Pilot; 
Douglas  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Ledger- 
Dispatch;  Captain  L.  R.  Sargent  and 
W.  S.  Glennan. 

The  merger,  which  followed  closely 
on  the  heels  of  the  purchase  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Sargent  of  the  stock  owned  by  the 
late  Col.  Lucien  D.  Starke,  publisher 
of  the  Virginian- Pilot,  was  agreeaWe 
to  all  stockholders. 

The  editorial  and  news  policies  of 
both  papers  will  be  separate  and  in  no 
way  effected  by  the  consolidation,  it  was 
said.  Mr.  Jaffe  will  continue  as  editor 
of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Mr.  Gordoa 
will  serve  the  Ledger-Dispatch  in  the 
same  capacity. 

Winder  R.  Harris  and  Henry  D. 
Perkins  will  remain  managing  editors 
of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch,  respectively. 

The  advertising  and  subscription  rates 
of  the  two  papers  will  remain  as  her^ 
tofore,  Mr.  Huber  said,  there  being  no 
plans  for  a  combination  rate  suggested 
Eventually  the  two  papers  will  be 
housed  in  the  same  plant,  but  it  will  be 
months  before  this  can  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Huber  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Ledger-Dispatch  and  Mr.  Wilkinsoa 
formerly  publi.sher  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot,  will  be  in  char^^e  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Huber  on  Monday  was  presented 
with  a  token  of  the  love  and  esteem  of 
those  who  have  for  years  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  publication  of  the 
Ledger-Dispatch.  He  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  twenty-fifth  year  with  the 
paper.  Entering  the  business  office  in 
1908  as  assistant  bookkeeper,  he  has 
risen  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  combined  newspapers  of 
Norfolk. 

All  present  at  the  observance  of  Mr. 
Huber’s  twenty-fifth  anniversary  had 
been  with  the  paper  more  than  ten 
years ;  some  of  them  much  longer. 
Those  taking  part  in  the  ceremony  were 
Frederick  Lewis,  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Henry  S.  Lewis,  assistant  treasurer; 
Douglas  (jordon,  editor  and  director; 
Henry  D.  Perkins,  managing  editor; 
N.  N.  Hill,  circulation  manager,  Frank¬ 
lin  S.  Cook,  advertising  manager;  Ellis 
Loveless,  assistant  advertising  manager; 
Roy  Nagle,  foreman  of  the  composing 
room;  C.  E.  Boggs,  foreman  of  the 
press  room ;  G.  W.  Lineweaver,  politi¬ 
cal  editor ;  George  Church,  credit  man¬ 
ager  and  Department  Managers  Fred 
C.  Teagle  and  Stanley  K.  Joynes. 

PROMOTION  PLAN  REVISED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Jan.  3. — Improper  use  of 
the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau’s 
name  in  the  sales  literature  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Popularity  Campaign,  Inc.,  (Thi- 
cago  concern  sponsoring  World’s  Fair 
trips,  with  a  manufacturer-dealer  tieup, 
resulted  in  a  conference  last  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  the  officers  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  plan  announced  that  mention  of  the 
Bureau  would  be  eliminated.  Modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  original  plan  for  conducting 
the  campaign  was  also  pledged  by 
William  H.  Wood,  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 
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BOOMERANG  IN  TOO  MUCH  CENSORSHIP 

Retailers’  Proposal  to  Force  All  Responsibility  on  Newspapers  Would  Mean  New  Expense, 
Shut  Off  Late  Copy,  Hamper  Sales  Initiative — Dailies  Already  Doing  Effective  Work 


Beginning  in  the  trust-busting 
days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  there 
jas  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
regulation,  censorship  and  other  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  on  business  by 
-loral  suasion,  legislation  and  other 
Sieans  which  cannot  be  spoken  of  in 
^ch  polite  terms.  Economists,  as 
I'cll  as  practical  business  men,  have 
ioond  that  some  of  these  restrictions 
lave  outlived  their  usefulness.  Others 
jever  achieved  the  results  hoped  for. 

With  the  exception  of  some  adver- 
csing  laws  in  a  few  states,  the  ad- 
irrtising  business  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  free  of  legislative  interference. 
What  progress  has  been  made  may 
lie  traced,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  the  ceaseless  vigilance  and  moral 
influence  the  newspapers  have  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  advertiser.  Newspaper 
censorship  is  the  oldest  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  control  that  there  is  and  it 
»is  brought  about  through  the  desire 
of  public-minded  publishers  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  public  as  well  as 
the  various  business  institutions. 

From  time  to  time  trade  associa¬ 
tions  have  set  up  “Codes  of  Practice” 
jnd  invited  their  members  to  adhere 
to  the  principles  so  carefully  worked 
Mt.  But  the  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  wofully  admit  that  they  cannot 
get  their  members  to  practice  what 
the  associations  preach. 

Just  now  there  are  many  retail 
groups  claiming  that  newspapers 
ihould  institute  a  different  type  of 
censorship  of  department  store  and 
specialty  shop  copy;  forgetting  that 
newspaper  censorship  of  copy,  as  it 
has  been  practiced,  has  proved  reliable 
and  is  the  oldest  and  best  type  of 
workable  censorship  that  there  is  in 
die  publicitj’  field.  This  censorship 
ns  in  force  long  before  advertising 
legislation  and  many  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  now’  clamoring  for  a  shifting  of 
their  private  problems  to  the  backs 
of  the  newspapers  were  even  thought 
of.  In  fact,  the  newspapers  were 
primarily  responsible  for  present  ad¬ 
vertising  laws  and  aided  materially 
01  their  enactment.  The  censorship 
and  restrictions  that  newspapers  have 
anposed  have  been  only  such  as 
would  not  impair  the  vitality  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  destroy  the  initiative 
of  business.  It  is  not  a  newspaper’s 
hinction  to  stifle  competition  or  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  dissensions 
that  may  afflict  a  particular  type  of 
trade. 

With  these  codes  of  practice  and 
other  efforts  of  specific  trades  or  in- 
dnstries  to  improve  both  their  morale 
and  their  business  ethics,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  in  hearty  sympathy.  But 
to  ask  that  newspapers  act  as  police¬ 
man  to  enforce  these  regulations 
seems  a  little  more  than  anyone  has  a 
right  to  expect.  The  reason  is  that 
the  public  press  is  responsible  to  all 
people  and  not  just  to  a  few.  It  has 
an  obligation  that  is  almost  as  old  as 
ihe  human  race  and  as  broad  as  the 
public  it  serves. 

The  type  of  censorship  which  re¬ 
tailers  now  propose  to  the  press  seems 
to  be  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the 
restrictions  in  force  on  many  merch¬ 
ant-owned  publications — such  as  the 
Chicago  Shopping  News,  for  ex¬ 
ample — plus  a  guarantee  of  merchan- 
ihse  valuations  and  the  editing  of 
all  copy  so  that  a  store  cannot  point 
to  its  provable  superiorities  in  any 
may  lest  it  disturb  some  of  its  more 
somnolent  contemporaries.  Even  a 
casual  reading  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  Chicago  Shopping 
h'ews  will  reveal  why  a  new’spaper 
tannot  go  to  such  lengths  in  censor¬ 
ship.  The  only  reason  that  they  can 
1*  enforced  in  Chicago,  or  in  publica- 
^tons  similar  to  the  Shopping  News, 
*  because  the  merchants  have  con- 
•rteted  w’ith  and  among  themselves 


Newspaper  Analyst  and 

to  abide  by  the  rules  at  the  risk  of 
stipulated  penalties.  To  a  publisher 
the  strange  part  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  the  merchants  are  will¬ 
ing  to  guarantee  their  own  advertis¬ 
ing  in  their  own  publications  but  wish 
to  shift  the  responsibility  of  guar¬ 


By  HOMER  S.  CURTIS 


Advertising  Consultant 

could  happen  in  a. clearance  or  Christ¬ 
mas  season  and  one  can  readily  see 
why  large  staffs  would  be  indispen¬ 
sable.  So  much  for  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  censoring  value  claims — the 
time  element,  capable  staffs,  expense. 
.\dd  to  that  a  loss  of  business  which 


SHOPPING  NEWS  CENSORSHIP  RULES 

t>ULES  enforced  by  merchant-controlled  Shopping  News  publications 
are  often  cited  in  discussions  of  advertising  censorship  by  newspapers. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  rules  ratified  last  August  by  the  directors  of 
the  Chicago  Shopping  News: 

“No  advertiser  will  be  permitted  to  use  more  than  half  of  his  allotment 
of  spare  for  his  basement  store  in  any  three  months.” 

“Type  in  which  trading  stamp  announcements  are  made  shall  not  exceed 
18-point  in  size.” 

“No  comparative  prices  shall  be  used.  (This  includes  any  reference  to 
former,  present,  or  future  reductions.)  There  is  no  exception  in  favor  of 
established  events  of  any  store.  These  reductions  may  be  stated  only  as 
‘At  our  usual  reduction'  or  otherwise.  Descriptions  such  as  ‘a  fraction 
of  our  former  price’  or  ‘a  small  part  of  original  price’  are  prohibited.” 

“Advertisers  having  branches  outside  the  downtown  district  .  .  .  shall 
make  no  mention  of  their  branch  stores  by  address  or  otherwise,  nor 
display  or  list,  even  subordinately,  the  number  of  stores  nor  advertise 
merchandise  ‘on  sale  at  all  stores.’” 

“No  reference  shall  be  made  in  Shopping  News  advertisements  to  a 
store’s  other  advertisements  in  newspapers,  circulars,  or  any  other  form  of 
advertising  medium  except  radio.” 

“A  front  page  special  shall  not  be  duplicated  in  any  other  advertising 
medium  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  or  lower  price.  Telephone  or 
mail  orders  shall  not  be  invited  on  front  page  specials.” 


anteeing  their  newspaper  advertising. 

However,  not  to  seem  unfair  in  our 
position,  let  us  assume  that  the 
newspapers  are  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  the  proposals.  Then  let  us  see 
what  mechanics  are  involved  in  the 
censorship  and  what  obstacles  may 
be  in  the  way  of  their  fulfillment. 

The  chief  obstacle  is  the  element 
of  time.  A  relatively  small  percent¬ 
age  of  retail  copy  reaches  the  news¬ 
paper  office  in  time  to  permit  of  a 
thorough  investigation  of  values  and 
claims.  And  it  is  surprising  how 
much  of  it  is  sent  through  only  the 
day  before  it  is  to  be  published.  Now, 
in  order  for  the  publisher  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  all 
claims,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  employ  a  staff  of  merchandise 
experts  which  would  have  to  be 
changed  frequently  in  order  that 
market  knowledge  would  be  up  to 
date.  And  this  staff  would  have  to 
be  of  tremendous  size  on  those  papers 
carrying  a  large  volume  of  retail  copy. 
Somebody  would  have  to  pay  that 
bill.  Would  the  merchants  pay  an 
increased  rate  to  offset  these  extra 
costs?  We  think  not! 

A  suppositious  example  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a  large  staff  of  censors.  Let 
us  assume  that  a  piece  of  copy  is  re¬ 
ceived  which  contains  many  claims 
about  values  and  other  matters  that 
seem  unreasonable  on  the  face  of 
them.  The  time  before  going  to 
press  is  short.  The  censor  picks  up 
the  telephone  and  asks  the  store’s 
advertising  manager  about  them. 
The  advertising  manager  gives  his 
word  that  they  are  honest  statements. 
Rut  the  reading  public  is  not  likely 
to  believe  them.  Therefore,  if  the 
censor  is  to  do  a  100  per  cent  job,  he 
must  take  the  copy  back  to  the  store, 
call  for  the  invoices,  compare  the 
offerings  with  other  similar  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  store,  and  otherwise  satisfy 
himself  before  passing  them.  Because 
of  the  time  at  which  the  copy  was 
received,  and  the  time  involved  in 
the  investigation,  it  would  quite 
probably  mean  that  the  paper  would 
have  to  cancel  the  order  and  lose 
business,  or  that  the  censor  would 
have  to  stretch  his  conscience  and 
“let  the  thing  ride.”  Multiply  this 
one  example  by  all  the  others  that 


would  be  of  astonishing  proportions 
if  it  were  to  come  from  an  average 
store. 

Another  thing  of  which  retailers 
are  not  fully  aware  is  that  the  present 
system  of  censorship  carried  on  by 
many  newspapers  is  responsible  for 
the  turning  down  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  lines  of  profitable  adver¬ 
tising  every  year.  We  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  city  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States  where  this  is  not  true. 
It  goes  to  prove  that  the  newspapers 
have,  for  a  long  time,  been  doing  a 
good  job  of  censorship  and  that  they 
are  fully  alive  to  their  responsibility. 

.As  extreme  a  case  of  censorship  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  newspaper  to  in¬ 
voke  is  already  operative  in  one  of 
our  larger  cities.  In  this  city  the 
papers  got  together  and  installed  a 
censor  in  each  advertising  office. 
When  a  piece  of  copy  comes  over  his 
desk  which  seems  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  truthful  statement,  he  im¬ 
mediately  gets  in  touch  with  the 
censors  on  the  other  papers  and  tells 
them  about  it;  the  idea  being  to  keep 
each  other  informed  and  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  errors  of  fact,  statement  and 
judgment.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
largest  advertiser  in  that  city  has  had 
frequently  to  change  his  copy  at  the 
last  minute  and  occasionally  it  has 
been  left  out  of  the  papers  altogether. 
The  standards  in  force  in  this  censor¬ 
ship  may  be  described  briefly  in  this 
wise:  All  comparisons  must  be  made 
with  the  store’s  own  past  values  and 
performances,  and  references  to  what 
may  have  happened  in  other  em¬ 
poriums,  by  implication  or  other¬ 
wise,  must  be  omitted.  The  latter 
phrase  has  to  do  with  the  use  of 
superlatives  in  describing  activities 
or  events.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
latter  restriction,  in  many  instances, 
could  be  manifestly  unfair,  for  there 
are  such  cases  of  record  where  the 
claims  of  the  advertiser  would  be 
truthful  and  necessary  to  a  proper 
presentation  of  his  attraction  so  as 
to  be  believable  by  the  shopping 
public.  To  us  that  seems  to  be  an 
extreme  case  of  censorship,  probably 
erected  in  self  defense,  and,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  determine  from 
present  practices,  somewhat  further 
than  it  is  wise  for  the  average  news¬ 
paper  to  go. 


That  not  all  stores  are  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  standards  for  newspaper 
censorship  is  evident  through  recent 
investigations.  In  fact,  some  of  them 
complain  that  newspapers  are  already 
too  scrupulous  in  their  regulations. 
With  the  latter  contention  we  do  not 
agree  but  we  do  believe  that,  under 
present  conditions,  the  rules  are  about 
as  effective  as  is  good  for  business.  A 
further  contention  of  these  merchants 
is  that  too  much  censorship  works 
with  reverse  English — takes  away 
initiative  and  stifles  that  competition 
which  makes  for  better  business  and 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
buying  public.  This  contention  is  re¬ 
inforced  in  the  experiences  of  an  “old 
timer”  who  was  talking  to  me  the 
other  day  on  the  subject  of  censor¬ 
ship  by  newspapers.  His  opinions 
and  reminiscences  seem  to  be  worth 
repeating. 

Said  he :  “My  first  experience  with 
censorship  of  copy  goes  back  to  1908 
when  I  was  working  in  a  store  in 
Denver.  The  merchants  in  that  town 
had  an  agreement  as  to  sales  prac¬ 
tices,  store  services,  etc.  A  specialty 
shop  came  to  town  and  proceded  to 
break  every  rule  which  had  been  in 
force,  to  the  advantage  of  all 
merchants  in  the  city,  for  a  good 
many  years.  The  newspapers  kept 
them  in  line  as  far  as  most  of  their 
statements  went  but  they  realized 
that  the  new-comer  was  a  bad  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  buying  public.  One 
day  I  had  had  more  of  it  than  I 
could  stand.  So  I  went  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  ask  them  to  let  down  the 
bars  on  us  and  we  would  go  after 
them.  The  publishers  did  some  in¬ 
vestigating  amongst  the  other  stores 
and  told  me  I  could  go  ahead,  with 
certain  restrictions.  To  cut  the  story 
down,  that  shop  closed  up  in  less  than 
three  months  after  I  started  the 
campaign. 

“Some  time  after  that  I  was  called 
to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  put  on  an 
opening  campaign  for  a  store  that 
was  building  a  new  annex.  It  was 
just  before  Christmas.  The  stores 
entered  into  an  agreement  about 
e.xtra  opening  hours  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Then  they  had  a  meeting  and 
changed  their  minds  without  notify¬ 
ing  us.  When  we  found  it  out  it  was 
too  late  to  withdraw  our  newspaper 
advertising.  The  women’s  clubs  and 
labor  unions  called  meetings  and 
passed  resolutions  that  made  it  look 
bad  for  us  for  a  few  days.  But  we 
went  to  the  papers  and  e.xplained  our 
predicament  and  how  it  came  about. 
They  allowed  us  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  public  which  was  bolstered 
with  a  certified  check  and  a  challenge 
to  the  other  stores  in  the  matter  of 
Christmas,  summer  and  year-round 
closing  hours.  Sentiment  swung  the 
other  way  and  that  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  better  working  hours  for  the 
employes  of  retail  stores  in  Rochester. 
The  public  liked  our  stand  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  it.  But  it  never  could  have 
happened  if  the  papers  had  not  been 
a  little  liberal  with  us  in  their 
censorship. 

“In  1914  I  went  to  Pittsburgh  to 
open  a  new  store.  The  opening  of 
this  store  involved  a  family  quarrel 
and  the  competition  from  the  other 
store  was  about  as  tough  as  one  could 
imagine.  Along  about  June,  I  in¬ 
vented  a  new  idea  for  a  sale  which 
the  other  store  heard  about.  Our  an¬ 
nouncement  came  out  in  the  Sunday 
morning  newspapers.  About  8  o’clock 
Sunday  night  the  publishers  of  the 
morning  papers  got  hold  of  me  and 
asked  me  to  come  to  their  offices 
with  as  much  speed  as  possible. 
What  had  happened  was  that  the 
other  store  had  turned  in  some  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  Monday  morning 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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BAN  ON  MANAGEMENT 
FEE  IS  UPHELD 

Federal  Judge*  Rule  on  Right  of 
Kantac  Commi**ion  to  Cut 
Rate*  and  Regulate  Do* 
hertj  Pipe  Line* 

(Bv  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  5 — A  city 
gate  rate  of  40  cents  for  gas  in  Kansas 
was  found  to  be  reasonable  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  handed  down  today  at  Topeka, 
signed  by  two  of  the  three  Federal 
judges  who  heard  the  case.  The  court 
also  held  that  the  state  commission  has 
the  right  to  regulate  rates  of  pipe  lines, 
if  the  pipe  line  and  distributing  com¬ 
pany  have  a  common  owner,  as  well  as 
upholding  the  commission’s  order  dis¬ 
allowing  the  management  fee  of  li 
per  cent  to  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co. 
as  it  has  been  assessed  on  the  subsidiary 
companies. 

The  decision  was  signed  by  Judge 
George  T.  McDermott  and  Judge  Orie 
L.  Phillips.  Judge  Richard  J.  Hopkins 
dissented  and  will  file  his  dissenting 
opinion  later.  It  was  explained  ex¬ 
temporaneously  by  Judge  McDermott  to 
an  audience  of  attorneys  for  the  gas 
interests  and  for  the  commission. 

Briefly,  the  chief  points  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  are: 

The  31 -cent  rate  order  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  issued  July  20,  is  permanently  en¬ 
joined. 

Upholds  the  commission’s  order  dis¬ 
allowing  the  payments  made  under  the 
1}  per  cent  contract  to  Henry  L. 
Doherty  &  Co.  as  operating  expenses  on 
ground  that  sufficient  showing  of  costs 
of  service  was  not  made  by  distributing 
companies. 

Upholds  the  commission’s  right  to 
regulate  rates  of  pipe  line  company, 
since  pipe  line  company  and  distrib¬ 
uting  companies  have  a  common  owner¬ 
ship. 

Held  that  valuation  fixed  by  commis¬ 
sion  was  too  low,  and  a  valuation  of 
$83,000,000  was  fixed  as  a  fair  value 
of  the  property  of  the  pipe  line  com¬ 
pany.  The  commission  had  set  $73,- 
000,000  valuation  while  the  Doherty 
lawyers  had  asked  about  $93,000,- 
000. 

Declared  an  approximately  8  per  cent 
return  for  the  pipe  line  company  would 
not  be  an  unreasonable  return  “under 
present  conditions.” 

Order  of  the  commission  to  the  dis¬ 
tributing  companies  to  set  up  as  an  oper¬ 
ating  cost  only  30  cents  for  gas  at  the 
gate  was  enjoined. 

Order  of  the  commission  directing 
the  distributing  companies  to  “pass  on” 
the  saving  to  consumers  on  a  given 
date  was  premature,  the  court  held,  and 
the  order  was  enjoined. 

Whether  an  appeal  will  be  filed  by 
either  side  was  uncertain. 

The  case  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  effort 
of  the  Kansas  Commission  to  determine 
the  reasonableness  of  the  40-cent  gate 
rate.  The  order  was  issued  July  2,  1931, 
by  the  commission,  calling  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  rate,  as  well  as  the  H 
per  cent  management  contracts  between 
affiliated  companies  in  the  Doherty 
group.  A  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  Cities  Service  Gas  Company,  Do¬ 
herty  pipe  line  company,  began  imme¬ 
diately.  Hearings  began  Oct.  16  and 
ended  Feb.  16,  1932._ 

Taking  of  depositions  in  the  $12,000,- 
000  libel  suit  against  the  Kansas  City 
Star  brought  by  Henry  L.  Doherty 
was  resum^  here  Thursday  with  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  McLucas,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Commerce  Trust  Company  of 
I^msas  City  and  a  director  in  the 
Kansas  City  Gas  Company,  on  the 
stand. 

In  trast  to  previous  witnesses,  Mr. 
McLw^  revealed  frankly  many  de¬ 
tails  of  relationship  between  Henry  L. 
Doherty  &  Co.,  and  the  Gas  Service 
Company  with  the  Kansas  Ci^  dis¬ 
tributing  affiliate.  The  questioning  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  Kansas  City  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  now  owed  the  Commerce  Trust 
bank  $500,000,  although  its  1931  profit 
was  shown  to  have  been  in  excess  of 
$800,000. 

Mr.  McLucas  said  he  could  not  re¬ 


call  any  specific  services  performed  by 
Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  in  return  for 
the  management  fee. 

A  1931  report  was  presented  showing 
that  there  was  due  the  Kansas  City  Gas 
Company  from  the  Gas  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  its  immediate  parent  concern, 
$793,021,  while  in  1930,  the  situation  had 
been  reversed,  the  local  gas  company 
then  owing  the  gas  service  company 
$465,407.  The  report  also  show^  that 
the  cash  position  of  thp  Kansas  City  Gas 
Company  dropped  from  $746,211  cash 
on  hand  to  $226,078. 

Mr.  McLucas  declared  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  40-cent  gas  and 
the  gas  supplied  to  industrial  consum¬ 
ers  sometimes  as  low  as  13  cents.  He 
also  testified  he  continued  as  a  director 
of  the  Kansas  City  Gas  Company  after 
its  purchase  by  the  Doherty  interests. 
He  assumed,  he  said,  he  became  the 
elected  representative  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers,  the  latter  being  the  Gas  Service 
Company,  a  Doherty  holding  company. 
He  did  not  consider  he  actually  owned 
the  qualifying  share  that  stands  in  his 
name. 


The  gas  rate  case  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  2S-year  fight  in  Kansas  for  lower 
gas  rates,  which  was  brought  to  climax 
through  efforts  of  Governor  _  Woodring 
following  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Star 
in  which  lower  rates  were  urged  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  basis  of  decline  of  com¬ 
modity  prices  in  the  section  and  con¬ 
sequent  general  decline  of  incomes. 


BRUSH-MOORE  WIN  SUIT 


Judge  Rule*  For  Publi*lier*  In  Ca*e 
Brought  By  Stockholder 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cle\’eland,  O.,  Jan.  2 — Judgment  for 
the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
the  suit  brought  by  Mrs.  Nellie  T. 
Wright,  of  Cleveland  Heights,  has  been 
entered  by  Homer  G.  Powell,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  court  of 
thisjcity. 

Judge  Powell  said  that  after  evidence 
had  been  presented  to  him  for  an  hour, 
Dec.  31,  a  journal  entry  specifically 
denying  all  the  allegations  of  Mrs. 
Wright  against  the  corporation  was  en¬ 
tered.  The  entry  was  nearly  six  pages 
long. 

In  the  suit  Mrs.  Wright,  owner  of 
13  shares  of  preferred  stock,  charged 
that  Roy  D.  Moore,  Louis  H.  Brush 
and  William  H.  Vodrey,  principal 
officers  of  the  corporation,  were  paid 
excessive  salaries,  voted  themselves 
common  stock  without  consideration, 
acquired  papers  as  individuals  and 
transferred  them  to  the  corporation 
when  the  papers  suffered  losses. 

Judge  Powell’s  journal  entry  said  he 
found  the  officers’  salaries  “fair  and 
reasonable.”  It  said  stock  acquired  by 
the  officers  was  purchased  with  “good 
and  valid  consideration.”  It  also  said 
all  actions  taken  by  the  officers  had  been 
for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation. 


COLUSA  DAILIES  MERGED 


Daily  Sun  Sold  to  Daily  Herald — 
Firm  Will  Also  Print  Weekly 

Consolidation  of  the  Colusa  (Cal.) 
Daily  Sun  and  the  Colusa  Daily  Herald 
was  effected  Jan.  3  when  the  two  papers 
appeared  under  the  name  of  the  Colusa 
Sun-Herald. 

The  merger  followed  sale  of  the  Daily 
Sun,  established  in  1862,  to  the  Herald, 
its  competitor  in  the  afternoon  field. 
The  transfer  followed  months  of  nego¬ 
tiations  between  John  McCune,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun,  and  Wilson  &  Hollo¬ 
way,  Herald  publishers.  The  consider¬ 
ation  was  not  announced. 

The  Sun-Herald  publishers  announce 
they  also  will  issue  a  weekly  paper  to 
be  known  as  the  Colusa  County  News. 

In  relinquishing  editorship  of  the  Sun, 
Mr.  McCune  closes  a  career  of  40  years 
in  the  newspaper  business  in  Colusa. 
The  Sun  was  established  by  General 
Will  S.  Green.  The  Herald  entered 
the  daily  field  in  1929  after  being  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  tri-weekly. 

It  was  reported  in  Colusa  that  a  new 
daily  afternoon  newspaper  will  enter  the 
Colusa  field  Jan.  15. 


OLD  TIMERS  ELECT 


H.  D.  A*hby  Head*  Cleveland  Plain 

Dealer  Veteran  Employe*  Group 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  O.,  Jan.  3 — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  “C)ld  Timers’  Club”  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  was  held  at 
the  Hollenden  Hotel  this  afternoon. 

Eight  new  members  were  admitted, 
bring  the  present  membership  up  to  93 
men  and  women  who  have  served  the 
paper  continuously  for  a  period  of  20 
years  and  more. 

Among  the  new  members  is  Walker 
S.  Buell,  chief  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  paper.  He  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  said  that  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  “promises  to  be  the  least  formal 
president  of  our  time.” 

Others  admitted  to  membership  were : 
Robert  I.  Sand,  Jr.,  editor,  Sunday  tab¬ 
loid  magazine;  Frank  J.  Dodd,  adver¬ 
tising  accountant ;  May  Petre,  circula¬ 
tion  department;  Martin  Lowry,  mail¬ 
ing  room;  Ralph  F.  Edwards,  compos¬ 
ing  room;  Ed.  W.  Stahr,  composing 
room;  and  John  S.  McGrath,  electro¬ 
typer. 

Eighty-three  of  the  93  members  of 
the  club  were  present.  Their  services 
range  from  20  to  47  years. 

H.  D.  Ashby,  superintendent  of  em¬ 
ployment,  was  elected  president  of  the 
club.  He  has  served  the  paper  37 
years. 

R.  T.  F.  Harding  was  elected  first 
vice-president;  Walker  S.  Buell  second 
vice-president;  W.  G.  Vorpe,  secretary, 
and  Martha  L.  Dickinson,  treasurer  of 
the  club. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  OAKLAND 


Union  Placed  on  Seven-Hour  Day 

— Other  Worker*  Get  Fir*t  Cut 

Pending  decision  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  arbitration  award,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Oakland  Typographical 
Union  employed  at  the  Berkeley  Gazette 
have  gone  on  a  seven-hour  day.  Under 
the  r^uction  of  hours,  which  includes 
a  six-hour  Saturday,  the  hour  rate  will 
remain  the  same  but  the  weekly  scale 
will  be  $49.30  instead  of  $54  for  six 
days.  The  union  has  imposed  a  five- 
day  week,  however. 

Adoption  of  the  shorter  day  was  at 
the  request  of  the  publisher,  Charles  E. 
Dunscomb,  who  stated  that  conditions 
did  not  warrant  continuation  of  the 
scale  and  that,  as  the  arbitration  had 
been  delayed  over  a  period  of  nearly 
a  ywr,  he  felt  some  relief  necessary. 
The  new  hours  became  effective  Jan.  2. 

Simultaneously,  workers  in  editorial, 
business,  circulation  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  received  a  reduction  in 
salaries,  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  under  Mr.  Dunscomb’s  man¬ 
agement.  Most  of  the  reductions  were 
$5  weekly.  Throughout  the  depression, 
the  Berkeley  publisher  has  maintained 
that  reduction  of  wages  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  would  be  unfair  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  reduction  in  the  mechanical 
departments.  He  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  in  his  opinion  all  labor 
should  be  treated  alike,  whether  union¬ 
ized  or  not.  Salaries  will  be  restored 
when  business  warrants. 


TIMES-STAR  IN  NEW  PLANT 


First  Edition  Published  in  $4,000,000 
Home  January  2 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  published 
its  first  edition  from  its  new  ^,000,000 
building  Jan.  2. 

The  new  plant  is  in  effect  three  struc¬ 
tures  in  one,  standing  at  the  corner  of 
Eighth  Street  and  Broadway.  In  front 
is  a  16-story  tower,  behind  is  a  6-story 
building  devoted  to  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  The  two  are  tied  together  by  a 
rubber  joint  so  that  no  vibration  can  be 
carried  from  one  to  the  other,  or  set¬ 
tling  disturb  any  alignment. 

Within  the  concrete  structure  two 
huge  presses  rise  two  stories  above  the 
street,  floated  on  a  foundation  entirely 
separate  from  the  other  structures,  and 
with  no  tie  between  the  press  floors  and 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

Operation  was  begun  in  the  new  plant 
without  ceremony.  The  formal  dedica¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  later. 


LARGE  FIRMS  REPORT 
ON  1933  AD  PLANS 

No  Let-Down  In  Bri*toI-Myer*  0, 

Kellogg  Company’*  Program* 
Editor  db  Publi*her 
I*  Told 

There  will  be  not  let-down  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1933  by  the  Bristol-Myen 
Company,  maker  of  drugs  and  t«le 
preparations,  and  the  Kellogg  Compam 
cereal  manufacturer,  according  to  static 
ments  received  too  late  for  inclusion  ig 
the  symposium  on  advertising  plans, 
published  in  last  week’s  issue  of  this 
paper. 

The  General  Electric  Compam 
“won’t  spend  any  more  in  1933  unless 
ensuing  events  beyond  our  present  out¬ 
look  justify  it,”  according  to  C.  R 
Lang,  manager  of  its  publicity  depart¬ 
ment,  who  raised  the  question  whether 
excessive  expenditure  in  a  drive  for 
volume  was  not  “claiming  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  function  something  far  beyonl 
any  test  that  it  should  be  subjected  to." 

“We  do  hope,”  wrote  Mr.  Lang,  “that 
our  expenditures  for  1933  will  1«  mort 
intelligently  made  and  aggressively  fol- 
lowed  up  in  the  attainment  of  the  over- 
all  objective — profitable  selling — ^than 
they  ever  have  been  before. 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  EditmI 
Publisher  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  continue  to  think  of  newspapers 
as  a  great  advertising  medium  which 
plays  an  immensely  important  part  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  promotional  sell¬ 
ing.” 

The  Bristol-Myers  Company,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-president  oi 
the  firm  and  former  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  “is 
planning  substantially  the  same  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  for  1933.  With 
varying  products  and  different  accounts 
certain  modifications  will  be  made  to  ft 
different  conditions,”  he  went  on.  “h 
some  instances  slight  reductions  in  ap¬ 
propriations  will  be  made,  while  in 
others  we  anticipate  spending  more  next 
year  on  their  schedules. 

“In  general  it  is  our  firm  belief  that 
this  is  no  time  to  withhold  our  adver¬ 
tising  weight.  Markets  for  our  products 
still  exist,  and  surely  progress  will  go 
to  those  who  don’t  let  up  in  times  like 
these.” 

W.  K.  Kellogg,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kellogg  Company,  said  this 
week  that  as  a  result  of  carrying  on  the 
largest  advertising  campaign  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history,  the  plants  have  operated 
24  hours  a  day  throughout  most  of  1932, 
with  employment  at  the  highest  peak 
ever  recorded.  He  added: 

“We  are  now  entering  1933  with  all 
our  plans  made  to  carry  on  with  our 
merchandising  and  advertising  activities 
upon  the  same  scope  and  basis.  Again 
we  hope  to  give  the  retailer  every  pos¬ 
sible  assistance  in  increasing  his  sales 
of  Kellogg  products.  Again  we  hope 
to  keep  all  of  our  people  employed. 

“We  have  prov^  that,  in  our  line 
of  business,  the  aggressive  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  a  most  effective 
means  of  producing  results — even  in 
times  like  these. 

_  “So  for  1933,  our  plans  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  newspapers  as  the  backbone 
of  our  promotional  efforts.  Newspapers 
not  only  give  the  intensive,  aggressive 
coverage  we  need,  but  their  flexibility, 
and  splendid  cooperation  with  our  men 
in  the  field,  enable  us  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  local  possibility.  This 
is  a  factor  of  great  importance.” 

The  year  just  ended  marked  the  sec¬ 
ond  anniversary  of  the  adoption  by  the 
Kellogg  Company  of  the  six-hour-day 
working  shift.  The  change  from  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each  to  four  shifts 
of  six  hours,  was  made  on  Dec.  1,  1930. 
More  than  400  permanent  new  jobs 
were  created.  Hourly  wage  rates  were 
increased  to  give  employees  the  same 
purchasing  power  as  in  1928. 
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ALBERT  H.  HILL 

Albert  Hewett  Hill,  72,  for  many 
years  general  manager  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  printing  department  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  died  in  Tampa  Jan.  2. 
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automobile  men  slow  in  placing 

DEFINITE  AUTO  SHOW  ORDERS 

Tendency  to  Use  Less  Than  Full-Page  Space  Noted  on  Part 
of  Some  Companies — Exhibit  of  Old-Time  Adver¬ 
tising  Is  New  Feature  of  Exhibition 


HEARST  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


WITH  the  National  Automobile 
Show  due  to  open  in  New  York 
at  noon  Jan.  7,  New  York  newspaper¬ 
men  were  still  in  doubt  late  this  week  as 
to  how  much  linage  they  would  actually 
carry  from  the  automobile  companies. 


The  Motor  Car  ^Future 


il  yoi  to  know  vAarc  the  FnaUa  Mood  «rhto  wc  bapn. 
wdicrc  we  stoadaow:  W«  Martad  %nik  die  hMr<yliKh|i 

_ _ iT  Md  have  aem  Mde  anyfhiaa  ahe.  At  that  tmn,  it 

die  mir  faw-cyhadto  ctt  iBaarfirtarad  in  die  Uaiied  Suiies. 
Al  adw  cars,  «ade  ■  this  eeaatry.  wan  aaher  twn  ryWar  at  oae- 
cyUder.  die  lll■■d^^tom^  daM«  that  tan  cjrhadars  i 


aol  al;  wcighi  i 

_ .  e  at  dicac.  h  a  a  natter  of  hae 

■d  weeaMhd  aapwanof ;  the  ecoaoicii  aad  dionai^  appheatxa 
d  pawai.  to  that  aooe  at  M  is  wasted. 

,  h  a  to  diftculi  ter  makers  at  water-caeM>  chaMjr,  wasuhil  sMtor- 
CM  to  buid  al  at  aacc.  a  casract  aad  atfacM  aapae.  as  a 

he  far  us.  who  have  dnatod  j  aar  dna^  to  tius  aae 
«Uct  to  Udd  a  Hoe  Prem. 

T iianrarf  counts.  Throe  yean  ago  the  FranUia  painted  out  the 
mj  to  amken  at  motor  can.  Today  it  stfl  pomts  out  the  way  aad 
ha^  by  antes  aad  yean 

TtIB  raLAMaLIM  to 


A  Franklin  newspaper  advertisement 
of  1903 

Many  firms,  it  was  said,  were  delaying 
their  final  approval  of  advertising  plans 
even  later  than  in  recent  years.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  those  which  were  releasing 
orders  showed  a  tendency  to  use  some¬ 
what  less  than  the  full-page  space  which 
would  ordinarily  be  placed. 

While  it  was  expected  that  practically 
all  manufacturers  would  be  represented, 
much  of  the  news  element  in  the  Auto 
Show  advertising  was  lacking  this  year 
because  many  of  the  new  models  had 
already  been  announced  in  newspapers 
and  other  media.  General  Motors  and 
Chrysler  took  the  lead  in  bringing  out 
their  lines  this  winter  without  waiting 
for  the  New  York  show.  The  Chrysler 
line  itself  is  to  be  announced  Jan.  7 
in  a  long  list  of  newspapers. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company,  as  usual 
represented  the  chief  element  of  mys¬ 
tery.  No  copy  was  expected  to  be 
placed  this  week,  but  a  keen  watch  was 
kept  for  possible  release  of  a  schedule 
next  week. 

Placement  of  automobile  copy  thus 
far  has  made  it  evident  that  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  kept  geared  closely  to  sales, 
and  that  results  of  the  first  few  months 
of  the  year  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  determining  linage  for  1933. 

As  the  Automobile  Show  opened,  pre¬ 
liminary  figures  were  released  for  1932 
by  Alfred  Reeves,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  placing  production  of  cars  and 
trucks  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
at  1,436,000,  the  lowest  output  since 
1914.  Of  these,  1,198,500  were  passen¬ 
ger  cars,  and  237,500  trucks.  Whole¬ 
sale  value  of  the  output  was  $784,500,000. 

Total  registration  of  motor  vehicles 
in  the  United  States  was  given  as  24.- 
276,000,  bearing  out  the  numerous  esti¬ 
mates  made  of  an  immense  replacement 
demand  for  cars  to  be  unleashed 
some  time. 

The  1933  Auto  Show  will  include  29 
makes  of  passenger  cars,  and  seven  of 
trucks.  As  usual,  numerous  dinners 
and  luncheons  have  been  arranged  for 
dealers,  at  which  sales  plans  will  be 
explained. 

The  western  section  of  the  National 
Automobile  Show  will  be  held  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  4. 

The  distance  that  automobile  con¬ 
struction,  as  well  as  automobile  adver¬ 
tising,  has  come  is  indicated  by  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  advertisements  dating  as  far 
lack  as  1896,  to  be  shown  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Show  in  Grand  Cen¬ 


tral  Palace,  New  York,  Jan.  7-14.  Con¬ 
trasting  with  the  old-time  copy  is  an 
exhibit  of  specimen  advertisements  from 
current  campaigns,  submitted  by  the 
agencies  handling  the  accounts. 

The  oldest  advertisement  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  a  Duryea  car,  published 
in  the  April,  1896,  issue  of  Horseless 
Age,  a  publication  no  longer  in  exist¬ 
ence.  A  number  of  others  are  around 
30  years  old,  having  appeared  in  1902, 
1903,  and  1904. 

Much  emphasis  was  put  on  state¬ 
ments  that  the  cars  would  actually  run, 
and  without  need  for  an  expert  me¬ 
chanic  as  driver.  “Rigs  That  Run’’  was 
the  heading  on  an  advertisement  by 
the  St.  Louis  Motor  Carriage  Company, 
which  modestly  added:  “We  are  the 
oldest  manufacturer  of  gasoline  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  United  States” — a  state¬ 
ment,  incidentally,  which  is  open  to 
argument. 

“No  expert  chauffeur  needed,”  said 
an  advertisement  for  Studebaker  elec¬ 
trics.  “Built  to  Run  All  the  Time,” 
said  another  for  Arrow  motor  cars, 
built  by  George  N.  Pierce  Company, 
now  Pierce-Arrow.  “100  Miles  With¬ 
out  a  Stop,”  was  the  claim  of  Grout 
steam  cars,  pictured  with  a  cowcatcher 
like  that  of  a  locomotive. 

“Men  of  muscle  are  not  required  to 
operate  it,”  said  copy  for  the  Rambler 
of  Thomas  B.  Jaffrey  &  Co.,  Kenosha, 
Wis.  “It  starts  at  the  first  turn  of  the 
crank,  and  runs  until  you  stop  it,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb.” 

A  Packard  advertisement  of  the  1903 
vintage  was  headed  “Horse  .Abandoned 
for  a  Packard,”  and  quoted  the  testi¬ 
monial  of  an  unnamed  buyer  who  had 
tested  a  Packard  for  six  weeks  and  then 
disposed  of  his  horse  and  buggy.  The 
Packard  slogan,  “Ask  the  Man  Who 
Owns  One,”  had  appeared  in  1902,  the 
company’s  first  year. 


Flagg  and  Meyers  Coming  from 
Coast  to  Boston  American 

Several  personnel  changes  in  the 
Hearst  organization  were  verified  in 
New  York  by  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

J.  C.  Flagg,  business  manager  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  will  come 
east  soon  to  become  associated  with  the 
management  of  the  Boston  American. 
Ralph  J.  Meyers,  former  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  will  become  classified  manager  of 
the  Boston  American. 

John  Eisenlord,  of  the  Hearst  general 
management,  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  will  go  to  Chicago  soon  to  aid 
in  circulation  work  on  the  Herald  and 
Examiner.  Mr.  Eisenlord  was  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Chicago  American. 

A.  B.  Chivers,  of  the  Hearst  general 
management,  has  taken  up  residence  in 


A.  F.  A.  TO  CONTINUE 
SPEAKING  CAMPAIGN 


Radio  Talks  and  Newspaper  Articles 
Planned  to  Widen  Public  Under¬ 
standing — Three  Cities 
Seek  Convention 


The  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  sponsored  an  extensive  speak¬ 
ing  campaign  in  1931  and  1932  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  understanding  of 
advertising,  is  planning  to  continue  this 
campaign  in  1933,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  Edgar  Kobak,  New 
York,  president,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board,  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  New 
York  Sun. 

A  summary  of  the  report  describes 
the  1933  campaign  thus : 

“In  a  series  of  radio  addresses  to  be 


activities  of  the  Nezvs- American. 


FIVE-DAY  WEEK  STARTS 


CAMEL  ANNOUNCEMENT  SOON 


Lucky  Strike  Campaign  Also  Ex¬ 
pected  Later  This  Month 

Announcement  about  the  forthcoming 
advertising  campaign  for  Camel  cigar¬ 
ettes  may  be  expected  next  week,  it  was 
said  this  week  at  the  advertising  agency 
of  Wm.  Esty  &  Co.,  New  York,  in 
charge  of  the  Camel  account. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that 
a  new  campaign  for  Lucky  Strikes 
might  get  under  way  in  the  latter  half 
of  January. 

Speculation  as  to  the  effect  on  cigar¬ 
ette  advertising  appropriations  of  the 
cut  in  wholesale  prices  recently  an¬ 
nounced  brought  little  definite  informa¬ 
tion.  The  “big  four,”  Lucky  Strike. 
Camel,  Chesterfield  and  Old  Gold,  are 
now  sold  at  ^  a  thousand  instead  of 
$6.85,  which,  if  one  allows  for  the  $3 
federal  tax,  means  a  cut  of  22  per  cent 
in  the  manufacturers’  price. 


delivered  by  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
..oo  ion......  o  .  ..looi.......  ...  of  tusiness  and  advertising,  it  is 

Baltimore  where  he  is  directing  the  plsnned^  to  widen  public  understanding 

of  the  importance  of  advertising  as  an 
economic  force.  The  campaign  also  will 
include  a  series  of  sf^cial  articles  on 
the  subject  of  advertising  as  a  motivat¬ 
ing  force  in  buisness  which  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  distinguished  authorities  in  ad¬ 
vertising  itself ;  in  publishing,  banking, 
industry  and  business.  The  articles  will 
be  offered  in  serial  form  to  newspapers 
for  publication  in  their  columns  as  a 
measure  of  cooperation  in  a  program 
which  is  expected  to  increase  tremend¬ 
ously  the  use  and  understanding  of 
advertising.  In  addition  to  these  radio 
and  newspaper  features,  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  of  local  radio  talks  by  women  in 
advertising  to  audiences  of  women  in 
.American  communities  is  planned  by  the 
Council  on  Women’s  Advertising 
Clubs.” 

The  report  says  that  Chicago,  Grand 
Rapids,  and  Cincinnati  are  seeking  the 
1933  A.F.A.  convention.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  to  sponsor  an  educational  and 
historical  exhibit  of  advertising  at  the 
Chicago  Century  of  Progress  Expo¬ 
sition. 

As  to  finances,  the  report  states :  “At 
a  time  when  so  many  business  organiza¬ 
tions  and  associations  are  struggling 
along  with  actual  deficits,  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  report  that  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  has  a  healthy  bal¬ 
ance  in  bank.  The  condition  of  the 
treasury  for  the  months  after  June  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  financial  success 
of  the  1933  convention  and  our  ability 
to  increase  revenues  through  additional 
sustaining  membership  support  and  sub¬ 
stantial  percentage  of  renewals.  In  a 
word,  the  Advertising  Federation  will 
do  a  real  job  in  1933  with  the  continued 
moral  and  financial  support  of  those 
who  have  helped,  together  with  support 
from  new  sustaining  members.” 


30,000  Typographical  Union  Mem¬ 
bers  Affected  by  Change 

Jan.  1  saw  the  establishment  of  a 
five-day  working  week  for  some  30,000 
members  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  employed  in  newspaper 
plants. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  each 
union  printer  works  five  days  and  em¬ 
ploys  a  substitute  to  work  the  sixth 
day.  Officials  of  the  international  union 
at  headquarters  in  Indianapolis  have  de¬ 
clined  to  estimate  how  much  additional 
employment  will  be  provided,  although 
it  was  said  75  per  cent  of  the  union’s 
78.000  members  are  employed  at  present. 

The  48.000  workers  in  commercial 
printing  plants  have  been  instructed  to 
attempt  to  negotiate  local  arrangements 
with  their  employers  to  obtain  a  five- 
day  working  week. 

G.  B.  PARKER  TO  SPEAK 


Will  Address  Virginia  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  Meeting  at  Roanoke  Jan.  12-14 

G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  is  scheduled  to 
address  members  of  the  Virginia  Press 
.Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Roanoke  Jan.  12-14. 

A  report  on  the  association’s  circula¬ 
tion  audit  bureau  will  be  made  by  J.  B. 
Wall,  manager,  and  W.  Clement  Moore, 
accountant,  will  discuss  phases  of  the 
audit. 

President  Josiah  P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  Free  Lance-Star,  will  pre¬ 
side.  Round  table  sessions  will  be  held 
as  well  as  discussions  on  legislative  and 
other  matters. 

Sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Roanoke. 


DAILIES  NEGOTIATING 

An  option  on  the  Nassau  Daily  Star, 
Lynbrook,  L.  L,  was  taken  last  week 
by  the  Nassau  Daily  Review,  Rockville 
Center,  a  few  days  before  the  Review 
was  redesignated  as  the  official  county 
paper.  Negotiations  for  a  merger  are 
now  taking  place.  James  E.  Stiles  is 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Review 
and  Oscar  Julius  is  publisher  of  the 
Star,  which  is  owned  by  Lloyd  C. 
Griscom.  Both  are  six-day  evening 
papers. 

MAINE  WEEKLIES  MERGE 

The  Houlton  (Me.)  Times  and  the 
Houlton  Aroostook  Pioneer,  weeklies, 
were  merged  into  one  paper  Jan.  1. 
Charles  H.  Fogg,  Times’  publisher,  and 
Bernard  E.  Esters,  Pioneer  publisher, 
are  associated  in  the  management  of 
the  new  paper.  The  Pioneer  was 
founded  in  1857  and  the  Times  in  1860. 


SHIP  NEWS  WRITERS  ELECT 

John  Sampson,  Neiu  York  American, 
w’as  reelected  president  of  the  Ship 
News  Reporters’  Association  of  New 
York  at  the  annual  meeting  Jan.  4. 
James  E.  Duffy,  World-Telegram,  was 
elected  vice-president,  to  succeed  T. 
Walter  Williams,  Times.  George  F. 
Horne,  Times,  was  elected  secretary, 
succeeding  James  MacCloskey,  of  City 
News.  John  McClain,  Sun,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 


ROBINSON  JOINS  HEARST 

William  E.  Robinson,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  since  the  consolidation  of  the 
World  newspapers  with  the  Evening 
Telegram,  resigned  this  week  to  accept 
an  executive  appointment  to  the  general 
advertising  department  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers.  His  successor  on  the 
World-Telegram  has  not  yet  been 
appointed. 

PRINTERS  ACCEPT  CUT 

San  Antonio  union  printers  have  ac¬ 
cepted  a  10  per  cent  wage  reduction, 
abandoning  projected  arbitration.  Re¬ 
cently  the  stereotypers  took  similar  ac¬ 
tion,  while  pressmen  in  San  Antonio 
previously  received  the  reduction  after 
arbitration. 


WILLIAM  A.  HERLIHY 

William  A.  Herlihy,  49,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Nezo  York  Daily  New/ 
pressroom  since  1923,  died  at  his  home 
in  the  Bronx  Jan.  4  from  bronchial 
pneumonia.  He  had  been  ill  two  weeks. 
He  started  his  career  with  the  New 
York  Times,  and  later  became  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  pressroom  of  the 
Evening  Sun.  He  left  that  position  to 
go  with  the  Evening  Post,  later  join¬ 
ing  the  News. 

OSCAR  C.  CHOPIN 

Oscar  Charles  Chopin,  59,  cartoonist, 
who  served  for  27  years  on  the  staff  oi 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  died  in 
Los  Angeles  Dec.  29  of  heart  disease. 
He  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  work 
in  1931  because  of  illness,  and  last  Sep¬ 
tember  returned  from  Bad  Nauheim, 
Germany,  where  he  had  gone  seeking 
health. 


REPORTER’S  CAR  BURNS 

Charles  McLean,  of  the  New  York 
Times’  Washington  bureau,  and  Mrs. 
McLean  escaped  without  serious  injury 
Dec.  31  when  their  car  overturned 
and  burned  on  the  highway  between 
Fredericksburg  and  Richmond,  Va. 
Mr.  McLean  said  an  unidentified  driver, 
who  did  not  stop,  forced  his  car  from 
the  road. 
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RETAIN  2-CENT  PRICE 
SAYS  McCORMICK 


Publisher  Belieyes  Higher  Rate  Un¬ 
duly  Taxes  Readers — Addresses 
Members  of  Tribune  Adyer- 
tising  Department 


NEW  SPANISH  DAILY 

La  Informacion,  Spanish-language 
daily,  made  its  appearance  in  New  York 
Jan.  1.  Jose  Alatienzo,  a  native  of 
Puerto  Rico,  is  editor-in-chief.  La 
Prensa,  the  other  New  York  Spanish- 
language  daily,  has  been  in  existence  17 
years. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Jan.  2 — Marking  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  attack  on  high  taxes 
as  a  blight  on  business  recovery.  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Trihutv 
editor  and  publisher,  addressed  the  250 
Tribune  advertising  department  members 
at  their  annual  banquet  here  last  Thurs¬ 
day  night  at  the  Palmer  House  on  the 
importance  of  continuing  the  fight  for 
reduced  taxes.  He  asserted:  “I  do  not 
look  forward  to  a  resumption  of  pros¬ 
perity  until  that  system  of  blighting 
hope  and  of  governmental  ‘muscling  in 
has  been  repealed." 


LOUIS  WILEY  SPEAKS 
BEFORE  ENGINEERS 


.  Y.  Times  Executive  Discusses 
Human  Values  Under  Technoc¬ 
racy  System — Says  Machines 
Cannot  Supply  Brains 


The  human  values  of  a  society  ruled 
by  the  machine,  such  as  the  Technocracy 
group  has  envisioned,  were  discussed  by 
Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  a  talk,  “The 

pSSS  Cons«'.i„8  in  New  York 

interviw  with  “One  thing  the  machine  cannot  supply 

spoke  in  favor  of  the  twcHcent  news-  “If  a  rJia- 

paper  as  a  aHvprtisine  chine  can  be  invented  to  do  the  work 

present  time  ^d  of  oHvprti'errf  ®  business  manager  of  a  newspaper, 

rates  as  an  aid  to  y  •  j  ’  or  an  editor,  I  hope  you  will  let  me 

News,  he  said,  sIiot  p  know  where  one  can  be  purchased.  I 

strict  accordance  with  «ts  vflue  as  news^ 

Let  me  say  to  yo“  *?  r^arlpre  best  week  which  the  position  of  business 
newspaper  nara  manager  now  seems  to  entail." 

ser\'es  its  advertisers  best.  That  para-  -  -  *> . 


SUSPENDED  PAPER  STILL 
MAKES  A  PROFIT 


'T'HE  easiest  way  to  make  money 
in  the  newspaper  business  is  to 
suspend  publication  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Maritime  Labor  Her¬ 
ald,  published  in  Cape  Breton, 
N.  S.,  which  is  still  functioning  as 
a  going  concern  although  it  hasn't 
published  a  paper  for  several  years. 

At  the  time  of  suspension  there 
was  considerable  money  in  the 
treasury  which  was  invested  and 
has  returned  profits  annually  ever 
since.  At  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  company  it  was  decided 
to  continue  the  present  board  of 
officers  and  make  no  disposition 
of  the  funds  for  another  year. 


Tired  of  Being  “Nagged,"  Richmond 
Official  Say* — Formal  State¬ 
ment  Declare*  Editorial* 

Hurt  City 


.  ,  .  _ Wiley  cited  some  of  the  means 

tnav  ^^’•ch  a  newspaper  requires  the  serv- 


dealing  with  an  advertiser  who  may 
think  otherwise. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  newspaper  so  to 
conduct  its  finances  as  not  unduly  to 
tax  the  reader.  In  other  words,  and  in 
these  times,  it  is  our  newspaper’s  duty 
to  remain  true  to  the  two-cent  price." 


ices  of  engineers,  and  told  of  the  New 
York  Times’  production  improvements 
in  its  mechanical  departments. 

‘‘As  important  as  engineers  are,”  Mr. 
Wiley  said,  “the  real  value  of  a  news¬ 
paper  lies  in  those  things  which  are  not 
mechanical.  The  worth  of  the  daily 


—  .  e  M.  J _ ...AO  X  lie  WUiUI  Wl  UlC  UdllV 

The  question  of  rate  .  ..  journal  which  brings  you  the  news  of 

mentioned  in  connection  with  n>s  the  world  arises  from  the  competence 

cussion  of  necessity  advertising  and  hope  editorial  staff,  the  re- 

"•  •  *1.  A  ..  sources  and  facilities  employed  to  gather 

‘  Necessity  advertising  is  the  adver- 

tising  of  institutions  with  a  large  in¬ 


vestment  which  must  have  purchasers 
in  order  to  have  a  continuing  business. 
Lighten  their  load  by  reducing  their 
rates  in  a  time  which  has  laid  heavy 
burdens  upon  them.  It  is  the  fair  and 
manly  thing  to  do. 

“The  hope  advertiser  advertises  in 
the  hope  of  results,  the  hope  of  a  job, 
the  hope  of  the  rental  of  an  apartment, 
of  a  garage,  of  a  store,  of  the  sale  of  a 
stock  of  goixis.  Now,  then,  pile  on  to 
his  uncertainties  the  uncertainties  of 
those  hopes  which  spring  eternal  in  the 
human  breast  but  which  do  not  always 
come  to  flower  and  fruit,  pile  on  to  those 
uncertainties,  I  say,  a  tax  which  the 
merchant  must  pay  without  hope  of 
rebate  in  case  of  loss,  or  pile  on  a  t« 
which  the  government,  ‘muscling  in’  in 
case  of  gain,  imposes  on  profits,  and 
then  what  happens?  Why  gentlemen, 
the  calculated  risk,  which  is  the  soul 
of  business,  becomes  too  uncertain  and 
all  lines  of  business  are  paralyzed.” 

The  Tribune  publisher  pointed  to  two 
achievements  of  his  paper  in  the  news 
field  during  1932.  He  referred  to  the 


standards  of  accuracy  and  impartiality 
with  which  the  news  is  presented  to  the 
reader.  The  gold  standard  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  news.  Information  of 
worth-while  and  significant  events  of 
the  past  24  hours  constitutes  the  reason 
why  engineers,  business  and  financial 
executives  and  intelligent  people  every¬ 
where  look  upon  their  morning  news¬ 
paper  as  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
daily  lives.” 

Mr.  Wiley  said  newspapers  have  “a 
new  appreciation”  of  the  importance  of 
engineers’  work.  “It  would  be  mislead¬ 
ing  to  say  that  all  engineering  and  scien¬ 
tific  news  in  newspapers  is  reported  ac¬ 
curately,”  he  said.  “Many  newspapers, 
however,  realize  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  the  importance  of  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  kind  of  editorial  treatment  of  these 
topics.” 

Mr.  Wiley  closed  his  talk  with  the 
following  remarks: 

“You  are  the  leaders  of  your  pro¬ 
fession.  Not  only  do  other  engineers 
look  to  you  for  inspiration,  but  all 
America,  industrially  minded  and  com¬ 
mercially  powerful,  looks  to  you  for 


dispatches  of  Philip  Kinsley,  who  re-  guidance.  You  have  your  city,  town 


cently  completed  a  39,000  trip,  covering 
the  Massie  murder  trial  at  Honolulu, 
and  visiting  Samoa,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Sumatra,  the  Philippines, 
Singapore,  India  and  Japan. 

“"nie  second  signal  achievement  was 
Arthur  Henning’s  epixhal  forecast  of 
the  results  of  the  Presidential  election,” 
he  said. 

W.  E.  Donahue,  Tribune  advertising 
manager,  presided  as  toastmaster.  Trib¬ 
une  advertising  representatives  from 
Chicago,  New  York,  Boston  and  Atlanta 
attended  the  banquet  which  closed  the 
semi-annual  convention. 


and  regional  planning  engineers.  The 
future  must  give  us  national  and  inter¬ 
national  planning  engineers.  The  years 
will  be  long  before  we  come  to  them, 
but  a  beginning  has  been  made.  We 
look  to  you  for  a  great  service.  I  am 
sure  that  the  newspapers  will  render 
their  service  by  reporting  your  achieve¬ 
ments  fully  and  competently  to  the 
public.” 


ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Gloucester  County  Publishing 
Company,  on  Jan.  2,  announced  the 
Gloucester  County  Democrat,  Wood¬ 
bury,  N.  J.,  had  changed  to  a  daily 
newspaper  under  the  name  of  the  Eve- 
News  and  Gloucester  County 


FORMING  OWN  COMPANY 

R.  J.  Barrett,  who  resigned  Jan.  3, 
as  director,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Matrix  Contrast  Corporation, 
New  York,  will,  after  a  short  rest,  re¬ 
enter  the  newspaper  field  as  a  consultant 
on  newspaper  composing  room  prob¬ 
lems.  He  was  a  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent  for  15  years  prior  to  joining 
the  Matrix  Contrast  Corporation  and 
during  the  past  eight  years  has  con¬ 
ducted  surveys  of  production  in  ap- 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  4. — Mayor  J. 
Fulmer  Bright,  of  Richmond,  yesterday 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Richmond  press. 

“I  am  growing  weary  of  the  open 
hostility  and  destructive  criticism  of  the 
Richmond  press,”  the  mayor  declared  in 
a  signed  statement.  “I  believe  the  city 
of  Richmond  is  being  injured  through¬ 
out  the  State  of  Virginia  by  these  end¬ 
less  editorials  of  condemnation  and  I 
am,  therefore,  for  a  time  at  least  (to 
use  a  polite  expression),  severing  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  press. 

“When,  in  my  opinion,  the  press  can 
again  best  serve  the  interest  of  our  city, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  call  upon  its  repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

The  mayor  smiled  as  he  signed  and 
handed  out  his  statement  to  a  News- 
Leader  reporter. 

Asked  if  it  meant  that  representatives 
of  the  Richmond  newspapers  are  being 
barred  from  the  municipal  building,  as 
well  as  from  his  office,  he  replied: 

“Public  records,  of  course,  will  be 
available  to  everyone  as  usual.” 

The  mayor’s  action  followed  his  re¬ 
turn  from  a  visit  to  New  York  over 
the  holidays,  during  which  he  signed  the 
latest  issue  of  city  of  Richmond  bonds, 
recently  put  upon  the  market. 

It  was  a  direct  result  of  disagreement 
between  the  Richmond  papers  and  the 
mayor  upon  the  mayor’s  attitude  toward 
Thomas  H.  Stone  and  other  members 
of  the  Richmond  Unemployment  Coun¬ 
cil,  who,  on  petitioning  the  mayor  under 
circumstances  and  in  a  manner  which 
the  chief  executive  said  was  improper, 
ordered  the  police  to  throw  Stone  out, 
and  preferr^  charges  of  disorderly 
conduct  against  him. 

Police  Justice  T.  Gray  Haddon  heard 
the  case,  which  included  vigorous  tes¬ 
timony  by  the  mayor,  on  Dec.  28,  and 
fined  Stone  $10.  The  verdict  was  ap¬ 
pealed  and  is  to  be  heard  Jan.  M. 

Despite  the  mayor’s  assertion  that 
public  records  would  be  available  to  the 
press,  desk  sergeants  at  police  precinct 
stations,  on  instructions  from  Police 
Chief  Robert  B.  Jordan,  refused  re¬ 
porters  access  to  warrants  or  police  rec¬ 
ords  today.  Jordan  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  he  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  mayor  regarding  relations  with 
the  press. 

Vincent  G.  Byers,  Times-Dispatch 
editor,  immediately  instructed  his  news¬ 
paper’s  attorneys  to  seek  a  mandamus 
order  to  force  police  to  make  public 
matters  of  record.  The  following  day 
public  papers  were  made  available  to  the 
press,  including  police  records,  but  en¬ 
tries  on  precinct  blotters  were  called 
confidential  until  they  reached  the  de¬ 
partment  head. 


ECONOMICS, TAXATION 
ON  P.  N.  P.  A.  PROGRAM 


riON^ 


Radio  Competition  With  New*papert 
AI*o  to  Be  Di*cu**ed  At  Annual 
Convention  In  Harri*burg 
Next  Week 


Economics,  government  costs,  taxa¬ 
tion  and  topics  having  to  do  with  the 
publication  of  newspapers  in  times  of 
business  depres- 


ANGRY  MAYOR  SEVERS 
PRESS  RELATIONS 


W 


Walter  W.  Krebs 


.  -  -  -  - 
Democrat.  James  D.  Carpenter  is  pub-  proximately  200  newspaper  composing 
lisher,  Edmund  H.  Carpenter,  editor,  rooms  in  various  parts  of  the  Unit^ 
and  Ciarl  H.  Johnson,  business  manager.  States  and  Canada. 


CRAIGS  RETURN 

William  Craig,  managing  editor, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Craig, 
have  returned  from  a  six-week  vacation 
spent  in  England  and  the  Continent. 


sion  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  eminent 
authorities  at  the 
1933  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
P  e  n  n  s  y  1  . 
vania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which 
will  be  held  at 
the  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Jan.  13-14, 
Professor 
Irving  Fisher  of 
Yale  University 


IS  to  speak  on  “The  Main  Secret  of  this 
Depression”  at  a  banquet  at  the  con¬ 
cluding  session  of  the  convention.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  remarks  he  will  express  an 
independent  viewpoint  of  the  subject 
of  Technocracy.  On  the  same  program 
is  Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer,  satirist  and 
humorist. 

At  a  luncheon  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  day,  Henry  Prather  Fletcher, 
formerly  Ambassador  to  Italy  and  to 
Mexico,  and  at  one  time  chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  is  to 
speak  on  “Some  Comments  on  Public 
Affairs.” 

“Cutting  Government  Costs”  is  to  be 
the  topic  of  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Fox,  re¬ 
search  manager  of  the  Pannsylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  will 
be  followed  by  a  discussion  on  tax  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  part  the  newspapers  play 
in  leading  the  movement  for  lower 
taxes. 

Dean  Hoffman,  editor  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot  and  Evening  News,  is  to 
speak  on  “This  Game  of  Ours,”  after 
which  the  editors  and  publishers  will 
exchange  ideas  on  how  to  maintain 
quality  newspapers  with  revenue  shrink¬ 
ing. 

More  than  300  newspaper  executives 
of  the  state  are  expected  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
Walter  W.  Krebs  of  the  Johnstown 
Tribune,  president  of  the  association. 
Sessions  for  weekly  paper  publishers 
will  be  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Braton  R.  Gardner,  Montrose  Inde¬ 
pendent,  vice-president  of  the  group. 

Among  the  widely-known  newspaper 
executives  who  are  on  the  program  are 
James  G.  Sullivan,  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  who  is  to 
talk  on  “Who  Said  ‘Raddio’  ?” ;  Howard 
W.  Stodghill,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  who  will  talk  on  “The 
Newspaper  Boy”;  William  A.  Thom¬ 
son  and  H.  W.  Blakeslee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A. ;  William  D. 
Nugent,  vice-president  of  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  New  York;  U.  G.  Baker, 
editor  and  publisher,  Susquehanna 
Transcript,  who  is  to  speak  on  “Civic 
Watchfulness.” 

At  a  special  session  for  weekly  paper 
publishers.  Professor  Bristow  Adams 
of  Cornell  University  will  talk  on 
“Whither  the  Weeklies?”;  William  D. 
Fish,  publisher.  Potter  Enterprise, 
Coudersport,  is  down  for  an  address, 
“Odds  and  Ends” ;  Miss  Laura  K.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  cooking  school  demonsti  ator,  will 
recite  some  of  her  experiences ;  and  Jay 
W.  Shaw,  manager.  New  York  State 
Press  Association,  and  W.  C.  Moore 
of  Philadelphia,  will  talk  about  national 
advertising  and  circulation  audit  work 
on  the  small  papers. 

Among  the  important  newspaper  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  are  several  having 
to  do  with  circulation  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  newsi»pers  to  the  A.B.C.  The 
association  will  have  as  its  guests  two 
directors  of  the  Newspaper  Division 
of  the  A.B.C.,  Mr.  Stodghill  and  Walter 
M.  Dear  of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal. 


so 
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Circulation  Record  of 


The  New  York  Times 


AGAIN  IN  1932 
FIRST  IN 
ADVERTISING 
VOLUME 


The  New  York  Times  long¬ 
time  leadership  in  advertising 
vuluinc  in  New  York  remains 
unchallenged.  In  1932  The 
Times  published  18,126,843 
lines  of  advertising,  an  excess  of 
4,762,082  lines  over  the  second 
ne^vspape^  and  4,846,896  lines 
over  the  second  morning  news¬ 
paper. 

The  volume,  however,  is  not 
so  significant  as  the  quality. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  lines 
of  advertising  are  rejected  every 
year  because  they  do  not  meet 
The  Times  high  standard  of 
acceptability. 


Annual  Averages  1896-1932 


Year 

IFeekday 

Sunday 

Year 

IF  eekday 

Sunday 

1896  ... 

....  21,516 

,  22,000 

1915  ... 

...  313,391 

344,015  \ 

1897  ... 

....  22,456 ! 

^  28,071 

1916  ... 

...  331,918 

1c  377,095 

1898  ... 

....  25,726 

34,041 

5c 

1917  ... 

...  344,585 

414,202 

1899  ... 

....  76,260 

40,210 

1918  ... 

...  352,980  \ 

486,933 

1900  ... 

....  82,106 

39,204  j 

1919  ... 

...  341,559 

510,311 

1901  ... 

....  102,472 

38,743  ) 

1920  ... 

...  323,489 

486,569 

1902  ... 

....  100,7.48 

48,354  \ 

1921  ... 

...  330,802 

511,731 

1903  ... 

....  101,559 

46,681 

1922  ... 

...  336,000 

525,794 

1904  ... 

....  109,770 

46,991 

i 

1923  ... 

...  337,427 

546,947  \ 

1905  ... 

....  116,629 

54,795 

1 

1024  ... 

...  351,576 

580,745  ^ 

1906  ... 

....  124,267 

59,511] 

r 

1925  ... 

. . .  352,655 

588,699 

1907  ... 

....  133,067 

'  71,330  ( 

1926  ... 

...  361,271 

^  61.0,053 

1908  ... 

....  158,692 

86,779 

^5c 

1927  ... 

...  391,497 

666,235 

1909  ... 

....  171,653 

100,278  / 

1928  ... 

...  422,745 

714,635 

1910  ... 

....  178,708 

113,325 

1929  .... 

...  431,931 

728,909 

1911  ... 

....  187,018 

128,085 

1 

1930  ... 

...  429,577 

741,185 

1912  ... 

....  220,139 

158,539 

1931  ... 

...  461,884 

754,914  j 

1913  ... 

....  242,624 

180,143 

*1932  .. 

...  461,098) 

749,404  j 

1914  ... 

....  270,113  ) 

231,409/ 

^Circulation  estimated  for  December  30  and  31, 

“All  the  Neu^s  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
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NEWSPAPERS  REDEDICATED 
TO  PUBLIC  TRUST 


{Continued  From  page  4) 


that  popular  interest  in  them  should  be 
enhanced.  The  duty  of  the  press  is 
plain;  to  study  them  as  impartially  as 
human  nature  permits  and,  in  particular, 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  evils  that 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  silly 
and  unsound  plans  being  constantly 
churned  out  of  the  minds  of  fly-by-night 
reformers. 

3.  It  seems  to  me  that  newsi>apers  in 
general  are  doing  all  that  they  can  to 
expose  the  wrong  methods  of  political 
and  economic  groups.  If  they  did  any 
more,  they  would  make  themselves 
wholly  uninteresting. 

4.  What  can  the  newspapers  do  to 
hasten  the  return  of  prosperity  The 
answer  is:  What? 

Newspapers  Must  Assume 

T rue  Leadership 

Manchester  Boddy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Daily  Illustrated 
News — Every  editor  in  the  United 
States  should  start  1933  by  reading  and 
rereading  Gasset’s  “Revolt  of  the 
Masses.”  Since  few  of  them  will.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  should  condense  the 
work  and  print  it  as  a  review. 

The  newspaper  more  than  any  other 
institution  in  the  United  States  should 
make  up  its  mind  through  exhaustive 
study  and  research  exactly  how  the 
heritage  of  this  civilization  is  to  be 
preserved  and  managed.  If  the  news¬ 
papers  do  not  accept  this  responsibility, 
the  opportunity  its  acceptance  presents 
will  go  by  default  and  chaos  most  cer¬ 
tainly  will  ensue. 

It  is  significant  that  Oswald  Spengler, 
who  prophesies  ruin  in  his  “Man  and 
Technics.”  another  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  book,  is  a  German  and  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  the  potential  power  of 
a  free  press. 

Gasset,  who  poses  the  supreme  prob¬ 
lem  faced  by  this  generation,  is  a  Span¬ 
iard  and  likewise  has  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  possibilties  of  leadership 
through  a  free  press.  Editors  capable 
of  comprehending  these  all-important 
messages  will  not  fail  to  realize  that  the 
.\merican  press  today  faces  at  once  its 
greatest  opportunity  and  its  greatest 
threat. 

For  decades  newspapers  have  prided 
themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  marketing,  pulling  power. 
Whereas  newspapermen  should  and 
must  form  Democracy’s  nobility  through 
rendering  service  to  the  masses,  they 
have  in  fact  become  willing  or  unwilling 
vassals  in  the  service  of  merchant  princes 
whose  office,  though  legitimate  and 
worthy,  is  by  its  very  nature  solely 
concerned  with  status  quo.  in  an  age 
when  status  quo  means  ruin. 

The  mass  mind  is  not  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  civilization’s  problem. 
It  makes  no  demand  on  its  newspapers 
or  on  anything  else.  It  accepts  the  end 
product  of  man’s  victorious  conquest 
just  as  it  accepts  sunlight,  air,  and  the 
earth  itself. 

In  all  the  land  the  newspapers  and 
the  newspapers  alone  can  by  their  very 
nature  assume  the  traditional  minority 
leadership  which  through  the  centuries 
has  shaped  the  course  of  civilization. 
Today  they  are  smothered  in  the  welter 
of  the  money  market.  Can  they  emerge 
and  assume  the  leadership  that  alone 
can  save  the  country?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  newspapers  will  have  to  answer 
in  1933. 

Keep  the  Whole  Picture 

Before  the  Public  Eye 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  managing  editor, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Exvning  News — As  to 
your  first  question,  i.e..  How  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  public  demand  for  “a  new 
deal”:  Revolution  by  legal  processes. 
With  a  growing  percentage  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  doing  nothing,  and  still  more 
doing  only  a  little  of  its  accustomed 
occupations,  the  election  came  as  an 
opportunity  to  act  dynamically.  Mr. 
Hoover  was  never  dynamic,  never  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  hearts  of  emotional  people. 


so  when  the  public  got  a  chance  to  kick 
it  kicked  the  biggest  inanimate  object 
in  sight.  When  the  present  deal  is 
unemployment,  appeals  for  charity, 
heavier  taxation,  any  pleader  for  a 
“new  deal”  with  any  prestige  and  or¬ 
ganization  will  win.  But  probably  it 
was  the  Democrats’  turn  even  if  pros¬ 
perity  liad  continued  and  Mr.  Roose- 


E.  J.  Stackpole,  Sr.  Arthur  J.  Sinnott 


velt  had  not  coined  the  phrase — one  rea¬ 
son,  Prohibition. 

Does  the  public  mood  demand  a 
deeper  and  more  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  of  economic  and  social  problems? 
Certainly.  Economic  and  social  topics 
are  the  main  themes  at  every  gathering, 
from  bridge  table  to  pool  r(X)m,  club 
house  to  corner  grocery.  War  debts, 
taxes — local  or  special — wage  scales, 
the  plight  of  the  unemployed,  experi¬ 
ments  with  this  or  that  form  of  relief, 
are  subjects  of  discussion  and  debate  in 
all  social  strata,  because  the  effects  of 
the  depression  spare  none,  are  every¬ 
where  visible.  The  public  wants  to 
know  ivhy  it  happened,  when  it  will  end. 
how  it  can  be  prevented.  The  immense 
vogue  of  “technocracy”  proves  the  wide¬ 
spread  curiosity. 

What  type  of  editorial  program  can 
best  serve  this  mood?  Keeping  the 
whole  picture  before  the  public  eye.  Em¬ 
phasis  always  on  local  conditions  and 
problems,  of  course,  but  never  disas¬ 
sociated  from  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  scene — with  the  central  theme  that 
these  days  provide  us  with  the  biggest 
opportunity  we  ever  had  of  discovering 
our  mistakes  and  correcting  them  while 
the  machine  is  idle.  The  economies 
and  simplifications  that  are  being  forced 
on  our  governments,  municipal  to  na¬ 
tional,  must  not  be  forgotten  when  flush 
times  come  again. 

Is  there  too  much  complacency  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  toward  the  acts  or 
methods  of  established  political  and 
economic  groups?  Less  than  there  is 
on  the  part  of  society  as  a  whole,  ex¬ 
cepting  newspapers  tied  up  by  tradition 
to  such  groups,  be  they  Republican  or 
agricultural  or  Communist,  and  those 
newspapers  are  complacent  only  as  to 
the  righteousness  of  their  own  cause, 
and  bloodhounds  toward  the  opposition. 

What  can  the  Press  do  to  hasten 
Prosperity:  What  can  the  department 
stores,  locomotive  engineers,  left-handed 
paperhangers  or  school  teachers  do  to 
hasten  prosperity?  Newspapers  are  in 
no  special  class ;  let  them  do  their  job 
according  to  the  best  abilities  of  the 
whole  staff.  If  they  don’t  know  what 
their  job  is,  they  won’t  be  working 
when  prosperity  returns. 

More  Complacency  Would 
Aid  Recovery — Stackpole 

E.  J.  Stackpole,  president  and  editor- 
in-chief,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph — 
With  respect  to  the  alleged  public  de¬ 
mand  for  a  “new  deal”  one  must  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  demand 
is  real  or  fictional.  Any  so-called 
“new  deal”  originating  in  a  political 
campaign  has  little  of  basis  except  parti¬ 
san  advantage.  .\s  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  any  new  deal  involved  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  in  the  public  view  arises 
from  a  desire  for  a  restoration  of  nor¬ 
mal  conditions.  This  country  is  not  go¬ 
ing  into  liquidation,  nor  is  it  without 
proper  balance  in  considering  the  values 
of  essential  things. 

So  far  as  the  press  is  concerned  I 
feel  that  it  has  been  sane  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  public  situation  and  all  that 
need  now  be  done  is  to  continue  a  rea¬ 


sonable  attitude  in  public  discussion  as 
related  to  the  improvement  of  industrial, 
commercial  and  financial  factors.  Too 
much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  press  to 
guide  the  people  out  of  the  morass  of 
depression  might  easily  be  overdone. 
Readers  of  newspapers  want  to  believe 
that  the  newspaper  is  thinking  soundly 
of  matters  which  concern  them,  but 
once  the  newspaper  assumes  super-wis¬ 
dom  in  what  it  has  to  say  the  beneficial 
effect  will  be  lost. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  there  may 
be  too  much  complacency  on  the  part 
of  newspapers  towards  political  and 
economic  groups,  I  think  that  the  other 
view  is  more  reasonable.  Instead  of 
being  complacent  the  newspaper  too 
often  assumes  to  determine  all  public 
matters  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon. 
In  my  judgment  the  press  will  do  much 
to  hasten  the  return  of  prosperity  by 
wailing  less  and  pointing  more  to  the 
substantial  evidences  of  a  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  conditions. 

It  does  no  good  to  fret  and  worry, 
but  it  does  a  lot  of  good  to  help  people 
to  higher  ground.  Without  any  thought 
of  preaching,  what  most  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  require  is  a  return  to  the 
pioneer  days  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
was  asked  to  help  instead  of  the  fakirs 
who  call  themselves  economists.  We 
try  to  print  the  cheerful  facts  without 
bothering  overmuch  about  things  which 
cannot  be  heljied  and  which  only  serve 
to  confuse  our  readers  when  printed. 

Press  Must  Correct  Graft 

and  Abuses  in  Business 

B.  F.  Irvine,  editor,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal — The  Insull  empire  and  the 
exposures  of  its  processes  following  its 
collapse  are  samples  of  why,  in  the  late 
election,  the  people  voted  for  “a  new 
deal.”  The  “write-up”  by  the  Albert  E. 
Peirce  company  with  its  147  affiliated 
companies  with  their  disgusting  jug¬ 
gling  of  securities  had  a  like  import 
and  effect. 

More  than  11,000  people  in  Oregon 
were  victimized  to  the  tune  of  $10,000,- 
000  to  $15,000,000  by  Peirce’s  Central 
Public  Service  Corporation,  now  in 
bankruptcy. 

A  land  of  super-abundance  in  crops 
and  goods,  but  in  destitution  and  despair, 
convinces  millions  of  Americans  that 
man  is  blundering  in  his  public  policies 
and  public  plans.  This  feeling  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  retaliatory  tariffs  raised 
up  against  American  output  with  the 
result  that  on  the  American  farms  wheat 
and  some  other  products  are  lower  in 
price  than  at  any  time  in  history. 

That  .American  statesmen  are  blunder¬ 
ing  is  believed  by  millions  because  Eng¬ 
land  has  no  bank  failures,  Canada  has 
had  no  bank  failures  since  1923,  while 
the  United  States  has  had  4,900  in  the 
last  three  years.  The  3  per  cent  tax 
on  power  and  light  bills,  shifted  by 
Congress  from  the  company  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  to  the  consumer  in  the  final 
enactment  caused  millions  of  citizens  to 
distrust  their  public  officials  from  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  down. 

Nuisance  taxes  on  many  articles  in 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Z69,74l 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (Morning  and  Evening  is¬ 
sues)  for  the  month  of 

DECEMBER,  1932 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  1932,  was  181,374. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Breakdowns  caused  by  “diet¬ 
ing  for  that  boyish  figure" 
must  note  be  combated  and 
readers  are  offered  the  expert 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the 
ablest  of  the  specialists  vol¬ 
unteering  for  this  vital 
crusade. 

This  is  compacted  into  a 
series  of  thirty-six  800-word 
illustrated  articles : 


“HOW  TO 
REDUCE 
WITHOUT 
UIETIIVG’’ 

By 

LILYAN  MALMSTEAD 

This  efficient  physical  culture 
teacher  and  lecturer  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Sargent  School  of 
Physical  Education;  instructor 
of  physio-therapy.  Children’s 
Clinic,  Schenectady,  and  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland.  Her 
education  has  included  research 
work  in  physio-therapy,  at  the 
American  Hospital,  Neuilly; 
the  Hospitals  des  Enfantes  and 
the  Great  Ormond  and  King’s 
College  Hospitals,  London. 

Her  system  results  from  fif¬ 
teen  years’  intensive  study  and 
is  unique,  requiring  only  six 
minutes*  effort  a  day  and  ab¬ 
solutely  no  dieting. 

It  is  completely  free  from  the 
usual  drastic  privations.  Those 
taking  this  course  are  urged  to 
eat  as  abundantly  as  previously, 
their  reward,  absolutely  as¬ 
sured,  being  reduced  measure¬ 
ments  in  two  weeks,  a  decided 
loss  of  weight  in  six  weeks; 
and  thereafter  a  steady  loss  of 
two  pounds  a  week  until  nor¬ 
mal  weight  is  attained. 

For  Terms  and 
Samples  Wire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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In  1932 


—THE  ATLANTA  GEORGIAN  AND 
SUNDAY  AMERICAN  materially  increased 
tneir  local  Field  percentages  and  increased 
the  number  oF  local  accounts  From  whom 
copy  was  carried,  and  actually  showed 
a  slight  increase  in  Retail  Display 
Advertising  Lineage! 


In  1933 


—THE  ATLANTA  GEORGIAN  AND 
SUNDAY  AMERICAN,  with  many  divi¬ 
sions  of  circulation  at  peak  points,  offer 
advertisers  the  opportunity  to  contact  a 
greater  number  of  potential  customers  — 
people  who  have  money  to  spend  and  are 
spending  it — than  can  be  reached  through 
any  other  medium  in  the  Atlanta  territory. 

Use  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  and  Sunday  American  throughout 
1933  to  help  make  it 

A  Happy  New  Year  for  You! 


^  A  *  ^  \ 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE 
ORGANIZATION 


National  Representatives 


New  York  .  .  .  Philadelphia  .  .  .  Boston  .  .  .  Chicago 
Detroit  .  .  .  Cleveland  .  .  .  Rochester  .  . .  Atlanta 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Seattle 
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NEWSPAPERS  REDEDICATED 
TO  PUBLIC  TRUST 
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times  of  profound  peace,  with  one  out 
of  every  dozen  citizens  on  the  public 
payroll  and  a  federal  deficit  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  are  dis¬ 
quieting  and  to  many,  disgusting,  evi¬ 
dences  of  either  incompetent  or  venal 
statesmanship. 

These  and  many  other  manifestations 
coming  to  light  through  the  unusual 
events  of  the  time  are  explanation  of 
why  the  people,  in  the  late  election, 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  “a  new  deal.” 

The  time,  the  conditions,  the  mood  of 
the  people,  argue  for  fair,  honest,  thor¬ 
ough  and  non-partisan  newspaper  dis¬ 
cussion  of  state,  national  and  world  eco¬ 
nomic  situations  and  problems.  This 
should  be,  lest,  for  lack  of  information 
and  explanation,  unthinking  citizens  may 
be  misled  by  radicals  and  potential  revo¬ 
lutionists.  There  should  also  be  such 
analysis,  courageously  and  constantly 
presented,  in  order  that  gross,  indefen¬ 
sible  and  inexcusable  public  conditions 
may  be  remedied.  To  carry  on  these 
discussions  is  a  first  and  most  important 
duty  that  every  newspaper  owes  its 
clientele. 

There  is  too  much  complacency  by 
newspapers  toward  the  acts  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  established  political  and  economic 
groups.  Here  is  proof:  An  independent 
movement  in  Oregon  two  years  ago 
was  a  revolt,  with  electric  power  as  the 
leading  issue.  In  a  state  usually  over¬ 
whelmingly  Republican,  the  independent 
candidate  for  Governor  was  elected 
135,608  to  46,840.  The  sequel  has  been 
the  appointment  of  a  public  utilities  com¬ 
missioner  who  has  disclosed  and  is  dis¬ 
closing  piratical  financial  juggling  by 
holding  companies  that  caused  the  fed¬ 
eral  power  commission  to  announce  a 
stronger  policy  and  to  become  far  more 
active  in  dealing  with  the  useless  and 
excuseless  holding  corporations,  pyr¬ 
amided  one  above  the  other,  mostly 
with  the  same  persons  as  directing  offi¬ 
cials,  and  all  preying  upon  the  operating 
companies  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

By  correcting  the  abuses  and  grafts 
cited  above,  the  press  can  hasten  and 
help  make  prosperity  more  permanent 
because  more  widely  and  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed. 

The  newspaper  is  the  people’s,  is  self- 
government’s,  and  is  the  republic’s  great¬ 
est  safeguard. 

Election  Pledges  Must  Be 

Kept  Says  W,  O.  Paisley 

W.  O.  Paisixy,  editor,  Marion  (Ill.) 
Daily  Republican — The  overwhelming 
vote  at  the  election  on  Nov.  8  was  one 
which  has  been  termed  as  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  a  “new  deal”  which  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  change  in  governmental 
policies  and  methods  of  administration. 


The  world  has  been  affected  by  a 
spirit  of  unrest,  which  for  a  long  time 
has  been  felt  in  Europe  and  which  came 
to  our  country  with  the  world  depres¬ 
sion  This  has  made  the  people  feel 
that  a  change  must  be  made  and  they 
are  willing  to  take  chances  on  some 
new  jxtlicies  in  the  hope  that  conditions 
will  be  benefited.  The  i^ople  demand 
much  from  the  new  administration.  If 
they  get  a  real  “new  deal”  well  and 
good,  but  if  not,  it  will  mean  “good¬ 
night”  to  them.  Our  people  wifi  toler¬ 
ate  many  things  and  will  give  the  new 
administration  every  possible  chance. 
They  will  support  it  in  every  possible 
way,  but  they  will  insist  that  pledges 
which  were  made  in  order  to  secure 
election  shall  be  kept.  _ 

The  press  should  insist  on  party 
pledges  being  kept  and  they  should  keep 
the  public  acquainted  with  the  truth 
regarding  conditions  to  help  overcome 
false  rumors  (and  these  are  bound  to 
come),  both  unfavorable  and  favorable. 

We  look  toward  1933  with  confidence 
that  general  conditions  will  continue  to 
improve  with  the  hope  that  this  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  rapid.  The  press  and  the 
I)eople  are  ready  to  credit  the  administra¬ 
tion  with  anything  they  may  do  for 
better  times,  nationally  and  from  a 
world  standpoint. 

Interprets  “New  Deal”  as 

Protest  Against  Policies 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  attd  Register 
answered  Editor  &  Publisher’s  ques¬ 
tions  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
recently.  The  answers  follow : 

(1)  The  “public  demand”  for  a  “new 
deal,”  as  expressed  in  the  November  elec¬ 
tion,  was  a  demand  for  an  immediately 
improved  economic  order ;  a  better  use  of 
wealth,  of  the  products  of  labor  for  the 
masses,  a  freer  and  a  fairer  market  for 
the  farmer  and  what  he  produces;  the 
decentralization  of  political  control  in 
the  nation.  It  was  not,  in  any  narrow 
sense,  a  Roosevelt  victory.  It  was  a 
protest  against  policies  that  have  lead  to 
unhappy  and  intolerable  economic  and 
political  conditions  in  America. 

(2)  Few  things  in  American  life, 
so  far  as  newspapers  are  concerned, 
are  more  discouraging  than  the  lack  of 
courage  and  virility  in  editorials;  of 
candor;  of  dignity;  of  that  fine  unsel¬ 
fishness  that  made  it  possible  for  Dana, 
and  Greeley,  for  Watterson  and  Grady 
to  write  their  names  among  the  immortals 
of  American  journalism.  “The  public 
mood,”  as  we  understand  it,  certainly 
demands  “a  deeper,  more  thoughtful 
consideration  of  economic  and  social 
problems”  on  the  part  of  the  press. 
Court  jesters  still  have  their  proper 
places  in  human  society;  we  need  thpi; 
like  them,  even  love  them;  but  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  an  injustice  to  ask  them  to 
debate  the  serious  problems  of  the  day. 

(3)  Yes  and  no.  There  is  too  much 
quarreling  in  any  event,  too  much  sus- 


V 

X  OU  might  be  interested  to  know  that  it  required 
strong  will  to  print  Lippmann  during  the  campaign, 
but  we  stuck  it  out  and  as  a  result  both  The  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  Lippmann  are  strengthened  in  West 
Virginia.  We  think  this  column  is  about  the  finest 
thing  available  to  newspaper  readers.” 

JIM  GLENDENIN,  Editor  of  Herald-Dispatch, 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

9  Now  IIS  newspapers  have  found  a  way  to  buy  and  print  Walter 
Lippmann’ s  “Today  and  Tomorrow”.  If  your  territory  is  open, 
write  or  wire  for  reasonable  terms. 
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picision,  too  many  groundless  criticims 
on  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 
Honest  differences  of  opinion  are  desir¬ 
able  and  helpful.  Differences  of  opinion 
that  grow  out  of  a  mere  desire  to  quar¬ 
rel,  to  find  fault,  whether  or  no,  are 
harmful,  and  newspapers  of  the  right 
kind,  feeling  their  responsibilities  to  the 
public,  usually  avoid  such  quarrelings. 

(4)  The  press  can  do  much;  it  can 
do  more  than  any  other  single  factor  in 
American  life;  printer’s  ink  is  our  best 
builder  in  business,  and  it  is  everlast¬ 
ingly  to  the  credit  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  that,  in  the  face  of  dis¬ 
couragements,  in  the  face  of  unfair 
competition,  they  have  remained  on  the 
firing  line  for  the  substantial  business 
enterprises  of  the  nation. 

No  more  heroic  battle  for  economic 
stability  for  a  return  of  conditions  that 
would  make  the  American  people  again 
prosperous  and  happy  has  ever  been 
waged  than  the  American  press,  without 
regard  to  party  inclinations,  has  waged 
during  the  sad  years  since  1929.  It  is 
an  epic  in  American  journalism,  an  epic 
in  the  journalism  of  the  world. 

Newspapers  can  do  much,  will  do 
much,  to  still  further  promote  social 
and  economic  rehabilitation  in  America. 
Rut  no  specific  editorial  program,  as  we 
view  it.  could  be  stated.  Newspapers, 
more  than  other  institutions,  are  of 
today;  they  reflect  today,  and  must  deal 


with  today’s  problems  today,  though,  oj 
course,  in  a  broad  sense,  they  must^ae 
for  the  future  also. 

But  newspapers  must  have  public  co¬ 
operation,  public  sympathy,  public  sup¬ 
port,  public  respect,  for  otherwise  it  win 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  do  the  thingi 
they  ought  to  do,  and  want  to  do  to 
facilitate  progress  and  to  add  to  tl* 
general  sum  of  human  happiness.  Life 
is  a  flux.  Newspapers  are  mirrors' 
imperfect  mirrors,  perhaps,  but  the 
mirrors  we  have  of  the  day  and  tht 
day’s  doings,  and  the  public,  we  thiii, 
should  take  a  more  serious  view  of 
them,  and  a  more  kindly  interest  a 
them. 

(Additional  replies  to  Editor  &  Pu*. 
lisher’s  questions  will  appear  nest 
week.) 

GERMAN  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  New  Jersey  Freie  Zeitung,  Qtj. 
man-language  daily  of  Newark,  sus¬ 
pended  Jan.  2,  after  a  voluntary  petitios 
in  bankruptcy  had  been  filed.  The  paper 
was  founded  75  years  ago.  The  paper 
had  recently  been  under  the  control  of 
Walter  Kirchoff,  formerly  a  tenor  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Since 
his  return  to  Germany  it  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  by  German- American  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  8.  Its  circulation  war 
between  30,000  and  40,000. 


Making  the  telephone  MORE 
VALUABLE  to  more  people 

The  constant  purpose  of  the  Bell  System  is  to  make  the  telephone 
worth  more  and  more  to  all  who  use  it.  To  that  end  eight  helpful 
ways  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  telephone  in  your  home  or 
office  are  listed  below.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  you  may  know.  Others  may 
come  as  a  welcome  surprise — as  something  you  often  have  wished  for 
without  knowing  it  is  so  readily  available. 


Extension  Telephones. 

A  great  convenience  in  bedroom, 
kitchen  and  living-room.  Make  stair 
climbing  unnecessary.  Improve 
business  efficiency  in  the  office.  Save 
many  steps  every  day. 

Hand  Telephones. 

Modern.  Distinctive  in  appearance. 
An  attractive  addition  to  any  room. 
Leave  one  hand  free  to  take  notes 
while  telephoning. 

Portable  Telephones. 

Plug  in  the  wall  like  a  lamp.  May 
be  moved  from  one  room  to  another 
as  needed. 

Individual  Lines. 

Cost  little  more  than  party  line 
service.  Assure  additional  privacy. 
Your  line  is  “busy”  only  when  you 
use  iL 

/ ntercommunicating  Facilities. 
Provide  for  making  calls  from  one 
part  of  the  home  or  office  to  an¬ 
other  or  transferring  of  incoming 
calls  without  the  aid  of  the  central 
office  operator.  Save  time  and  steps 


and  lead  to  a  quiet,  smooth-running 
establishment. 

Additional  Bell  Signals. 

For  use  in  noisy  locations  or  where 
it  is  necessary  to  summon  people 
from  a  distance  to  answer  the 
telephone. 

Additional  Directory  Listinis. 
Enable  friends  to  locate  you  even 
though  the  telephone  is  in  the  name 
of  husband,  brother  or  sister,  or 
another  relative.  In  addition  to  the 
firm’s  name,  your  own  can  be 
shown.  Direct  business  to  you.  The 
cost  is  small. 

Telephone  Planning. 

The  telephone  company  in  your 
city  will  gladly  assist  you  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  most  convenient  telephone 
facilities  for  your  home  or  office. 
The  services  of  telephone  experts 
are  at  your  disposal. 


Call  the  Business  Office  of  your  Bell 
Telephone  Company  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  of  the  services 
listed  above. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
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.  IN .  Philadelphia 


THE  BULLETIN 


•IN- St.  Louis 

THE  POST- DISPATCH 

•IN.  Peoria 

THE  JOURNAL -TRANSCRIPT 


•  In  December,  1932,  those  newspapers  in¬ 
stalled  complete  news  text  dress  of 

INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS 

— in  good  times  and  in  bad  times,  the  best 
selling  Intertype  face  —  and  it  is  made  on 
Modern  Wide  Tooth  Matrices. 

MAKING  FAMOUS  NEWSPAPERS  EVERYWHERE 
EASIER  TO  READ  AND  EASIER  TO  PRINT— NOTE 
LIST  AT  RIGHT — SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  SHOWING 
ALL  IDEAL  NEWS  SIZES  AND  COMBINATIONS. 


Intertype 

360  FURMAN  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Boston 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Set  in  Bodonl  Bold  ind  Ideal  Mewi.  Four  line,  hand  let. 


Some  of  the 

Hundreds  of  Newspapers 
Using  Ideal  News  Face 

Albany  Tlinea-Union 
Atlanta  Gaorgian 
Auguata  (Georgia)  Chronicle 
Boaton  American 
Bridgeport  Times  Star 
(Camden  Daily  Courier 
Chicago  American 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
Chicago  Illuatrated  Times 
Cincinnati  Inquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Dallas  Tlmes-Herald 
Dayton  News 
Davenport  Times 
Decatur  Review-Herald 
Denver  Post 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  Times 

Drovers  TeleCTam,  Kansas  City 
Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel 
Galveston  News- Tribune 
Gary  Post  Tribtme 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
IndianaTOlis  Star 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Journal 
Long  Beach  Press  Telegram 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Macon  Telegraph 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Montgomery  Journal 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
Oklahoma  City  Leader 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Peoria  Journal-Transcript 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
Portland  (Maine)  News 
Portland  (Oregon)  News-Telegram 
Portland  (Oregon)  Oregonian 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
St.  Joseph  News- Press 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
Seattle  Dally  Times 
Seattle  Star 
Stockton  Record 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Sacramento  Union 
Toledo  Blade 
■Wall  Street  Journal 
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MODERNIZATION  PLAN 
GETTING  RESULTS 


$100,000,000  Pledged  By  Industrial 
Plants  For  New  Equipment, 
Editor  Says — Furniture 
Inventories  Low 


The  nation-wide  industrial  rehabilita¬ 
tion  campaign  now  under  way  is  al¬ 
ready  showing  some  results,  according 
to  A.  E.  Paxton,  editor  of  Mill  Sup¬ 
plies,  Chicago,  in  a  statement  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  received  too  late  for  in¬ 
clusion  with  those  of  other  business 
paper  editors  in  last  week's  issue. 

Pointing  out  that  the  capital  goods 
market  has  been  sorely  depressed,  he 
said : 

“With  somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $100,000,000  already  pigged  by 
industrial  plants  for  modernization  pur¬ 
poses,  our  industry  can  rightfully  expect 
a  share  of  this  business.  One  distribu¬ 
tor  I  know  of,  who  has  tied  in  very 
closely  to  this  campaign,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  business  of  23  per  cent  the 
first  month.  Of  this  increase,  he  at¬ 
tributed  at  least  10  (^r  cent  to  his  efforts 
in  connection  with  industrial  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work. 

“A  survey  which  we  are  conducting 
now  among  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  industrial  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  indicates  tliat  distributors  will 
operate  on  a  balanced  budget  next  year ; 
study  their  markets  more  thoroughly 
from  the  standpoint  of  product  applica¬ 
tion  than  ever  before;  study  their  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  standpoint  of  past  results 
to  determine  that  it  is  not  too  large  or 
too  small  and  if  it  is,  to  correct  the 
condition;  concentrate  sales  efforts  on 
profitable  lines ;  and  support  only  those 
manufacturers  who  have  national  sales 
policies  recognizing  the  distributor  as 
the  logical  sales  outlet. 

“Manufacturers,  in  giving  us  their 
views,  indicate  that  the  industrial  dis¬ 
tributor  is  in  a  stronger  position  today 
than  ever  before.  Many  manufacturers 
who  heretofore  sold  direct  to  the  user 
or  through  other  channels,  are  now 
turning  to  the  distributor  as  a  matter 
of  downright  necessity. 

“Most  of  us  would  hate  to  make  any 
prediction  as  to  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  business  during  the  first 
W  days  of  1933.  However,  I  believe  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  made  will  result  very 
largely  from  the  initiative  of  individual 
distributors  and  manufacturers.  It  is 
going  to  take  courage  to  get  business  at 
a  profit  next  year,  but  I  believe  most 
of  us  are  aware  of  this  fact  and  are 
laying  our  plans  accordingly.” 

J.  N.  Kind,  Jr.,  president  of  Perii^i- 
cal  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  made  this  statement :  “The  fur¬ 
niture  industry  is  eagerly  awaiting  re¬ 
sults  of  the  semiannual  visits  of  retail 
buyers  to  the  market  places  on  which  to 
gauge  business  conditions  for  the  first 
half  of  1933.  Normally  the  first  six- 
month  period  is  the  more  inactive  one 
in  both  the  manufacturing  and  retail 


the  You  ns  People 
Read  it  .  .  . 

and  Like  it — 

But  the  young  people  who 
read  The  Sun  are  old  enough 
to  be  good  prospects  for 
advertisers.  They  are  mature 
young  people.  Recent  sur¬ 
veys  show  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  read  The 
Sun  are  below  45  years  of 
age  .  .  .  And  that’s  one 
reason  why  advertising  in 
The  Sun  is  so  productive. 


NEW  YORK 


branches  of  the  industry,  and  both  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  and  that  circumstance 
are  not  conducive  to  decided  improve¬ 
ment.  This  in  spite  of  the  circumstance 
that  retail  inventories  are  low.  The 
industry  is  expecting  a  material  im¬ 
provement  in  business  for  the  latter  part 
of  1933  over  that  which  prevailed  in 
1932.” 

Ely  C.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  Power, 
New  York,  wrote: 

“1.  Very  few  new  central  power 
plants  were  ordered  in  1932  but  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  economic  production  of 
power  has  never  been  keener. 

“2.  Present  indications  point  to  the 
installation  of  isolated  power  plants  for 
industrial  power  requirements,  as  well 
as  for  heat,  light  and  power  in  institu¬ 
tions  and  public  buildings.  The  greater 
part  of  last  year’s  business  has  devel¬ 
oped  from  these  sources  and  this  trend 
may  be  expected  to  continue. 

“3.  Manufacturers  of  power  equip¬ 
ment  report  various  degrees  of  activity 
in  new  business  and  practically  uni¬ 
versal  activity  in  research,  internal 
house  cleaning  and  general  preparation 
for  the  future. 

“4.  Practically  all  expect  a  greater 
amount  of  their  business  to  come  from 
additions  to  old  plants  and  new  plants 
in  fields  outside  of  the  public  utility  or 
central  station  power  business.” 


NASON.  JR.,  PROMOTED 

Named  Assistant  Editor  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger 

Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  in  executive  charge 
of  a  newly  formed  unit  of  the  Public 
Ledgers,  the  Sunday  Public  Ledger. 

In  announcing  the  formation  of  the 
new  unit,  Charles  M.  Morrison,  editor- 
in-chief,  said  Mr.  Nason  would  have 
full  supervision  of  the  following  sec¬ 
tions:  Magazine  and  comics,  roto,  edi¬ 
torial  features  including  cable  and  politi¬ 
cal  pages,  art,  drama  and  music,  sports, 
women’s  pages  and  fiction.  Hitherto 
these  sections  have  been  under  super¬ 
vision  of  various  sub-editors. 

Nason  joined  the  Curtis  organization 
about  14  years  ago,  after  experience  on 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Telegraph, 
as  a  reporter.  He  became  successively 
assistant  city  editor,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Ledger 
and  also  managing  editor  of  the  Sun 
(tabloid).  About  two  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  editor. 


MICHIGAN  MEETING  JAN.  12-14 

The  Michigan  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Kerns 
Hotel  in  Lansing  Jan.  12  to  14.  “Fight¬ 
ing  the  depression”  will  be  the  theme. 


ENDORSES  “BUY  AMERICAN” 

A.  D.  Lasker  of  Lord  &  Thomu 
Strongly  Favors  Movement 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  advertising  agency,  this  week 
endorsed  the  “Buy  American”  move¬ 
ment,  saying: 

“The  ‘Buy  American’  idea  is  a  splen¬ 
did  one  and  should  appeal  deeply  to 
every  patriotic  American.  By  purchas¬ 
ing  American-made  articles  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  those  of  lower  quality  foreign- 
made  goods,  produced  by  workers  receiv- 
ing  far  less  than  the  American  scale 
of  wages,  the  true  .American  is  provid¬ 
ing  work  for  his  neighbor  and  making 
his  own  position  more  secure.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  movement.” 

.Announcement  was  made  at  the  “Made 
in  .America  Club”  in  Chicago  that 
branch  offices  are  to  be  opened  in  Peoria 
and  Rockford,  Ill.  Hundreds  of  pledges 
have  been  received  at  the  Chicago  office, 
James  W.  Clark,  president  of  the  club, 
stated. 


DEALERS  USING  RADIO 

.A  fund  has  been  raised  by  the  retail 
radio  dealers  of  New  Orleans  to  pay 
for  advertising  on  three  radio  stations 
there.  The  dealers  have  an  organization 
which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  Orleans 
Music  Dealers’  .Association. 


PROVIDENCE 

enters  upon  its 
297th  year  with 

CONFIDENCE 


Journal-Bulletin 

FAMILIES 
In  Rhode  Island 

2  3 

Avarag*  for  Stato 
at  a  Wholo 

In  Providence 

19  20 

A.  B.  C.  City 


^VHEN,  in  1828,  the  Providence  Arcade  intro¬ 
duced  a  notable  forward  step  in  purveying  to  their 
manifold  shopping  needs,  Rhode  Island  consumers  had 
already  been  adjusting  themselves  to  economic  ups 
and  downs  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Time  has  developed  material  stabilizers:  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  industries,  accumulation  of  wealth  and  sav¬ 
ings,  strong  banks  no  one  of  which  has  failed  in  this 
crisis.  And  experience  has  brought  faith  that  an  “up” 
follows  every  “down”. 

In  illustration  of  confidence:  last  April,  when  busi¬ 
ness  was  approaching  its  lowest  point,  one  Providence 
travel  agency  booked  217  European  passages  in  eleven 
days  —  a  record  probably  unequalled  by  any  other 
agency  in  the  East. 

Since  early  summer,  faith  has  assumed  more  im¬ 
mediate  aspects.  Manufacturing  payrolls  in  Rhode 
Island  increased  44.2%  from  June  to  November  1st, 
against  a  national  increase  of  3.7%.  Activity  has 
been  sustained,  above  national  levels. 

In  this  confident  market,  the  dominant  newspapers 
provide  an  economical  medium  of  entry  and  sales 
building. 


Providence  Journal  e, Bullet  in 

bcrmiiiatuiq  Now  LngJLandX  Sajottd  LajuqjpAt  M€Uikjpt 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatives  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 

Second  Annual 

Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 

Conditions  of  the  contest  are  substantially  unchanged  from  those  governing  the  1931 
awards.  Officers  of  the  National  Promotion  Managers  Organization,  after  full  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  have  suggested  some  changes  from  the  previous  year’s  program  and 
have  approved  others,  and  the  list  below’  stands  as  the  best  adapted  to  1932  newspaper 
promotion  conditions. 

The  guiding  idea  of  all  concerned  has  been  to  produce  as  wide  an  interest  as  possible 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  promotion,  with  emphasis  on  campaigns  embodying  a  definite 

Elan  of  presenting  the  newspaper  and  its  market  to  readers  and  advertisers.  Entries  will 
e  welcomed  from  all  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  regardless  or 
their  size  or  volume  of  advertising.  While  there  are  no  rigid  rules  as  to  mounting  or 
otherwise  displaying  entered  material,  it  is  obvious  that  advertisements  or  folders  simply 
mounted  upon  a  firm  backing  and  properly  labeled  as  to  the  class  for  which  they  are 
entered  will  be  more  easily  handled  ana  judged  than  would  a  collection  of  loose  pages. 

Uniformity  of  mounting  and  labeling  all  the  entries  of  a  single  newspaper  was  also 
found  helpful  to  the  judges  in  the  1931  contest. 

Awards  will  be  made  for  the  followins  s>’oups  of  promotion: 


1.  The  best  all-around  promotion  work  conducted  during  the 
year  1932,  including  all  phases  of  promotion — circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  direct  mail,  research,  etc.  The  determining  factors  will  be: 
The  extent  of  the  campaign,  attractiveness  of  layouts,  and  art 
work,  and  the  value  of  the  copy.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize 
will  receive  an  inscribed  silver  cup  and  plaque.  The  plaque  will 
remain  in  permanent  possession.  The  cup  will  be  held  for  one 
year  and  passed  to  the  winner  of  the  next  award.  A  newspaper 
winning  the  cup  for  three  years  will  win  permanent  possession. 
The  second  prize  will  be  a  certificate  or  honorable  mention. 

2.  For  the  best  all-around  promotion  work  under  the  auspices 
of  a  territorial  association  or  of  a  group  of  newspapers  under 
common  ownership,  the  determining  factors  to  be  as  alx)ve  stated. 
Two  certificates  will  be  awarded,  one  for  first  prize,  and  one  for 
honorable  mention. 

3.  For  each  of  the  following  divisions  there  will  be  certificates  for 
first  and  second  places.  The  determining  factor  in  each  case  will 
be  the  value  of  the  advertising — copy,  layout  and  art  work  all 
being  considered.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  the  advertisements  or 

firinted  matter  within  each  group  must  have  been  actually  pub- 
ished  during  1932. 

Advertisements  for  Circulation 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  circulation  pur¬ 
poses.  This  may  refer  to  one  feature  or  one  department  of  a 
newspaper,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 
for  circulation  purposes,  his  may  refer  to  any  one  feature  or 
one  department,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

Advertisements  for  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  directed  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  appearing  in  newspapers.  This  may  refer  to  one 


feature  or  one  department  of  a  newspaper,  or  it  may  refer  to  the 
entire  newspaper. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 
addressed  to  advertisers  and  appearing  in  newspapers.  This  may 
refer  to  one  feature  or  one  department  of  a  newspaper,  or  it 
may  refer  to  the  entire  newspaper. 

Classified  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  promotion  of 
classified  advertising. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 
for  promotion  of  classified  advertising. 

Trade  Paper  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  appearing  in  trade 
papers. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 
appearing  in  trade  papers. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising 

1.  The  most  valuable  single  mailing  piece  directed  to  advertisers. 

2.  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  mailing  pieces 
direaed  to  advertisers. 

Mailing  pieces  may  include  folders,  leaflets,  books,  booklets, 
letters — anything  that  is  sent  through  the  mails. 

Data  Books — Research  Studies 

1.  The  most  valuable  data  book  presenting  a  general  analysis 
of  the  market  and  the  newspaper. 

2.  The  most  valuable  research  study,  analyzing  some  specific 
phase  of  the  market  or  the  newspaper. 


Enteries  should  be  carefully  packed  to  prevent  damase  in  transit  and  should  be  addressed: 

Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 

Entries  postmarked  after  midnight,  February  28,  will  not  be  considered  by  the  judges. 
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DIG  IN— WORK! 

Dig  in,  newspapermen — and  push  harder  than 
ever!  These  times  test  character.  They  test 
your  medium  with  acid.  Promote  business 
and  get  business!  On  your  side  is  the  bright  and 
shining  fact,  indisputable,  that  the  concerns  that 
are  best  surviving  this  tough  day  are  those  that  have 
not  permitted  themselves  to  lack  faith  in  persistent 
advertising  in  the  primary  medium,  the  newspaper 
which  is  read  by  everybody.  You  see  what  con¬ 
cerns.  with  stocks  listed,  are  paying  dividends  this 
year!  Consider  the  fact  that  most  of  them,  for  in¬ 
stance  the  great  tobacco  manufactories,  were  the 
very  best  newspaper  advertisers  last  year.  You 
know  which  local  stores  are  best  weathering  the 
storm — and  why.  Last  week  you  read,  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  the  statements  of  some  of  the  nation’s 
chief  advertisers,  how  in  1933  they  are  holding  or 
increasing  their  advertising  appropriations.  Why? 
What  is  the  reasoning  of  the  directors  who  appro¬ 
priate  those  funds?  Very  simple  philosophy.  One 
either  goes  ahead,  or  he  perishes.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  perish.  The  country  continues  to  eat,  drink, 
wear  clothing,  ride,  go  to  school,  attend  shows,  dress 
for  church  or  party,  sit  on  chairs,  sleep  in  beds. 
The  banks  are  gorged  with  idle  money.  Prices  are, 
in  instances,  lower  than  since  the  Civil  War — a 
wonderful  time  to  buy,  if  you  have  the  cash.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  people  do  have  ample  money.  Not 
as  much  as  in  flush  years,  of  course,  but  the  dollar 
goes  further.  Well,  what’s  hopeless  about  all  this? 
Dig  in — get  the  business  1  Newspapers  are  the  livest 
agency  in  the  land.  Make  them  pay,  by  making  them 
pay  advertiser  and  reader.  Do  your  stuff,  in  the 
name  of  your  profession  and  your  America  1 


Perhaps  nervr  in  history  has  there  been  such 
widespread  frustration  of  human  initiative, 
enterprise,  energy,  ambition,  skill  and  pent-up 
desire  as  the  times  present,  but  we  hazv  faith 
in  the  courage  and  intelligence  of  Americans  to 
win  this  battle. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  IDEA 

WE  FULLY  comprehend  that  some  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  are  unfair  in  their  treatment 
of  newspapers,  but  we  agree  with  John 
Benson  that  the  California  proposal  to  refuse  the 
customary  commission  to  agencies  that  do  not  place 
80  per  cent  of  their  business  in  newspapers  is  un¬ 
sound.  We  cannot  tell  the  California  publishers  how 
to  compel  fair  treatment,  but  we  are  sure  their  pro¬ 
posal  is  not  the  way  out.  Mr.  Benson  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  plan  would  make  agency  relations 
with  advertisers  farcical.  It  would  tend  to  create 
abuses  which  no  newspaperman  would  wish  to  foster. 
If  there  are  agencies  whose  principal  business  is  to 
serv’e  the  newspapers,  there  will  be  others  that  will 
work  exclusively  for  the  magazines,  outdoor,  radio 
and  the  like.  Just  where,  please,  is  the  advertiser 
to  go  to  get  a  square  deal  and  disinterested  adver¬ 
tising  advice? 

Some  newspapermen  think  there  is  a  deal  of  bunk 
in  all  this,  ever  willing  to  assert  that  the  agencies 
work  for  their  own  pockets  all  of  the  time  and  place 
business  where  the  resistance  is  the  least  and  profit 
greatest.  This  is  a  libel  upon  many  faithful  insti¬ 
tutions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  agency  prac¬ 
tices  which  make  newspaper  circles  groan,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  basic  complaint  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  publishers.  Demanding  audited  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation,  and  being  roughly  suspicious  of  every  press 
representation,  the  agencies,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  accepted  radio  with  open  arms  and  without 
blinking  an  eye  disregarded  the  whole  scheme  of 
audited  circulation.  What  advertisers  have  been 
told  about  radio  by  agency  men,  or  some  of  them, 
has  been  high,  wide  and  handsome,  an  affront  to 
newspaperdom.  Time  is  the  physician  here.  .  Radio 
is  a  very  new  and  glittering  bauble.  Its  weaknesses 
are  being  found  out.  Newspapers,  belatedly,  are 
handling  its  impositions. 


Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it 
is  due. — Proverbs,  III;  27. 


MAYOR  LOCKS  THE  DOOR 

ONE  of  the  strangest  documents  that  ever  bore 
the  official  stamp  of  an  important  American 
municipality  was  issued  by  the  Mayor  of 
Richmond  one  day  this  week.  In  the  realm  of 
bureaucracy  it  is  a  classic  exhibit.  Written  on  the 
stationery  of  the  city,  bearing  the  beautiful  seal  of 
a  city  founded  in  1733,  once  capital  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  the  letter  is  signed  by  J.  Fulmer 
Bright,  Mayor,  and  reads  as  follows : 


From  Emil  Ludvig’s  new  book  “Talks  With 
Mussolini’  we  learn  that  the  dictator  reads 
Machicn’elli  and  Nietzsche,  but  we  could  have 
guessed  that. 


“I  am  srowlng  weary  of  the  open  hoHtility 
and  destructive  criticism  of  the  Richmond 
Press.  I  believe  the  City  of  Richmond  is 
belnr  injured  throuyhout  the  State  of  Vir- 
Kinla  by  these  endless  editorials  of  con¬ 
demnation  and  I  am,  therefore,  for  a  time 
at  least  (to  use  a  polite  expression)  severing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Press.  When 
in  my  opinion  the  Press  ran  acain  best  serve 
the  interest  of  our  City  I  shall  be  ylad  to  call 
upon  its  representatives.” 

Attractively  built  around  a  bend  in  the  James 
River,  its  pleasantly  gesturing  institutions  rising 
from  seven  hills,  Richmond  for  just  200  years  has 
been  dear  to  the  American  heart.  We  know  some 
of  its  people  and  are  familiar  with  its  atmosphere. 
A  better  place  to  live,  among  kindly  neighbors  and 
romantic  scenery,  probably  does  not  exist.  Civic 
pride  runs  high  and  with  sound  reason  in  this,  the 
heart  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

But,  until  now,  we  had  not  suspected  that  Rich¬ 
mond  was  above  criticism.  It  is  a  matter  worth 
considering.  The  Mayor  describes  local  press  cen¬ 
sure  as  “destructive,”  but  we  can  let  that  pass,  well 
knowing  that  all  criticism  is  “destructive”  in  the 
eyes  of  those  criticized.  He  complains  that  the  city 
is  injured  in  the  state  by  the  endless  condemnation  of 
his  administration.  We  doubt  that.  It  doesn’t 
usually  thus  work  out.  The  average  American  is 
schooled,  by  long  habit,  to  believe  that  a  municipality, 
state  or  even  the  nation  is  not  beyond  hope  when  it 
frankly  recognizes  its  faults,  the  principle  being  that 
nothing  will  be  done  to  better  conditions  unless  and 
until  the  sovereign  power  is  made  aware  of  the 
error. 

That  may  be  a  foolish  idea,  of  course,  but  Mayor 
Bright  would  not  deny  that  it  originated  on  Virginia 
soil  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  state’s  most  illus¬ 
trious  citizens.  The  opposite  theory,  that  elective 
officials  may  exercise  despotic  rule,  however  bene¬ 
ficent,  was  what  Mr.  Jefferson  fought  and  defeated. 
He,  more  than  all  others,  set  up  the  free  press  to  act 
as  an  unfettered  intermediary  between  government 
and  people.  Mr.  Bright  might  ponder  these  famed 
words:  “I  am  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  against 
all  violations  of  the  Constitution  to  silence  by  force 
and  not  by  reason  the  complaints  or  criticisms,  just 
or  unjust,  of  our  citizens  against  the  conduct  of  their 
agents.”  Again,  quoting  the  Sage  of  Monticello: 
“No  government  ought  to  be  without  censors;  and 
where  the  press  is  free,  no  one  ever  will.”  Later  he 
wrote:  “The  only  security  of  all  is  in  a  free  press. 
The  force  of  public  opinion  cannot  be  resisted  when 
permitted  freely  to  be  expressed.  The  agitation  it 
produces  must  be  submitted  to.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  waters  pure.” 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  would  hazard  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  Richmond  of  1933  governmentally  is  about 
as  far  from  civic  perfection  as  most  cities  of  its  class 
and  type.  It  is  probably  extravagantly  adminis¬ 
tered,  the  rank  and  file  of  its  public  servitors,  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians,  not  better  nor  worse  than  the 
mine  run.  The  tax-payer  doubtless  is  as  much 
imposed  upon  there  as  here  or  elsewhere.  If  the 
Richmond  press  is  so  active  that  the  Mayor  must 


gag  it,  no  one  will  question  that  the  city  is  mis¬ 
governed.  Richmond’s  newspapers  are  well  re¬ 
spected.  A  higher  type  of  journalism  does  not  exist 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  no  newspaperniat 
will  believe  that  John  Stewart  Bryan  or  Charles 
Phillips  Hasbrook,  or  their  associates,  would  delib¬ 
erately  injure  Richmond’s  fair  name  in  the  state 
They  would,  however,  be  quick  to  understand  that 
if  Richmond’s  affairs  are  being  mismanaged  the 
facts  belong  to  the  people.  They  would  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  act.  By  force  the  Mayor  can  turn  the  key  in 
his  door,  but  this  will  not  close  just  criticism  until 
matters  complained  of  are  corrected.  This,  we 
would  say,  is  the  spirit  of  the  American  press. 


Hold  news  zvlue  at  all  odds! 


CENSORING  ADVERTISING 

The  idea  voiced  from  time  to  time  by  depart¬ 
ment  store  men,  to  the  effect  that  newspapers 
ought  to  go  much  farther  than  they  do  ir. 
censoring  the  advertising  of  other  department  stores 
seems  due  for  more  airing  at  the  approaching  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  GcxkIs  Associa¬ 
tion.  With  sales  volume  still  showing  losses,  dut 
largely  to  declining  prices,  it  is  apparently  easy  foi 
the  retail  brethren  to  convince  themselves  that  sora« 
mysterious  force  has  robbed  their  advertising  o 
power  and  that  the  newspapers  ought  to  do  some 
thing  about  it. 

Without  yielding  any  part  of  our  belief  that  it  i; 
both  good  ethics  and  good  business  for  a  newspape 
to  protect  its  readers  against  fraud,  we  venturi 
these  assertions: 

1.  A  dozen  stores  advertising  in  a  single  news 
paper  will  have  a  dozen  degrees  of  customer  con 
fidence,  due  to  each  store’s  own  conduct. 

2.  Merchants  hardly  know  what  it  is,  from  thd; 
own  experience,  to  turn  down  business  for  ethica 
reasons  as  newspapers  do  all  across  the  country, 

3.  Practical  considerations  put  a  very  definite  limi‘ 
on  the  extent  to  which  newspapers  can  dictate  tc 
their  advertisers. 

4.  If  such  a  super-censorship  were  installed,  ad 
vertisers  would  rebel  at  paying  the  costs  involved 
and  would  place  substantial  parts  of  their  advertising 
in  media  where  their  initiative  was  less  restricted 
For  analysis  of  this  proposal,  we  suggest  you  turn 
to  the  article  by  Homer  S.  Curtis,  an  advertising 
consultant  of  practical  retail  experience,  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 


News  purporting  to  be  “inside  stuff,"  the 
’way  low  down,  written  by  reporters  who  could 
not  cover  so  many  bases,  but  know  how  to  dig 
hot  facts  from  buried  positions  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  press,  is  a  laie  wrinkle  in  syndication. 
Good  stuff  when  honest. 


ABLE  JUNIOR  MERCHANTS 


Rudolph  HENNINGSON,  aged  is,  and 
John  Lagerborg,  aged  16,  high  school  juniors 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  Rotary  luncheon  in  their  city  last  week 
and  acclaimed  the  best  young  merchants  of  the 
community.  Their  pictures  were  published  in  the 
Gazette  and  Telegraph  and  R.  E.  Mohler,  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  lauded  them  in  a  speech. 

The  boys  are  route  carriers — and  how!  The  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  those  newspapers  conducts 
an  interesting  system  of  grading  the  work  of  all 
carriers.  A  boy’s  service  is  evaluated  in  about  the 
same  manner  that  his  grades  are  established  in 
school.  Absence  of  complaints,  salesmanship,  regu¬ 
lar  collections  and  general  deportment  are  marked 
up  in  his  favor.  He  is  penalized  for  his  carrier 
failures  and  for  swearing,  smoking,  poor  appear¬ 
ance,  insubordination.  Copies  of  his  ratings  go 
regularly  to  his  school  teacher  and  parents.  Before 
a  boy  is  chosen  for  carrier  work  he  must  pass  a 
rigid  efficiency  test.  When  selected,  he  is  patiently 
instructed  and  helped.  He  must  succeed  in  school. 

A  considerable  number  of  newspapers  employ  this, 
or  similar  systems,  in  dealing  with  carriers.  When 
administered  by  a  competent  and  sympathetic  man¬ 
ager,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  social  works  in  any 
community. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


SARAH  BRISBANE,  daughter  of 
Arthur  Brisbane,  Hearst  Newspaper 
editor,  attended  the  recent  ball  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  which  Josephine  Patterson, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patter¬ 
son,  AVic>  York  Daily  News  publisher, 
was  presented  to  society.  Miss  Patter¬ 
son  is  completing  a  course  at  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  Jan.  12,  when  she  will  leave 
for  New  York  from  where  she  will  sail 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  Brooks, 
for  Holland,  and  then  fly  to  India  for 
a  hunting  trip. 

Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening  Express 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  has  returned 
from  Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  where  he  has 
been  spending  the  last  two  weeks. 

Joseph  A.  Cawthon,  editor,  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Daily  Democrat,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Santford  Martin,  editor,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
on  the  program  committee  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Kiwanis  club  for  this 
year. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  and  D. 
Vaughn  Ely,  treasurer,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  were  judges  in  Utica’s  an¬ 
nual  holiday  lighting  contest. 

(Jeorge  B.  Clark,  67,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Star  and 
Danbury  (Conn.)  Times,  was  injured 
Dec.  30  when  struck  by  a  hit-and-run 
driver  near  his  home.  Mr.  Clark  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  for  treatment  and 
then  removed  to  his  home. 

Henry  C.  Lapidus,  editor  of  the 
Wildtvood  (N.  J.)  Leader  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Wildwood  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  was  also  chosen  finan¬ 
cial  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Wayne  Coy,  publisher,  Delphi  (Ind.) 
Citisen  and  co-director  of  publicity  for 
the  Indiana  Democratic  campaign  in 
1932,  has  been  named  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  to  Governor-elect  Paul  V.  McNutt. 
He  will  work  beside  Pleas  Greenlee, 
publisher  of  the  Michigan  City  Neivs, 
who  was  director  of  publicity  in  the 
campaign,  and  who  has  been  named  first 
secretary. 

Ted  H.  Townsend,  associate  editor, 
Dairymen’s  League  News,  and  editor, 
Waterville  (N.  Y.)  Times,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  national  committee  on 
agriculture  by  John  W.  Awtry,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  president  of  the  National  Ex¬ 
change  Club. 

Col.  R.  L.  Sweger,  Quincy  Herald, 
and  L.  H.  Dosh,  Ocala  Star,  have  been 
appointed  members  of  the  Florida  rac¬ 
ing  commission.  A  third  member.  Col. 
L.  D.  Reagin,  was  formerly  publisher 
of  the  Sarasota  Times. 

Lewis  Ellis,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Bethany  (Mo.)  Clipper  has  returned  to 
newspaper  work  after  having  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Missouri  state  highway 
patrol. 

E.  H.  Winter,  who  has  been  Lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  Missouri  for  the  last 
four  years  has  returned  to  his  work  as 
co-publisher  of  the  Jefferson  City 
(Mo.)  Post-Tribune. 

(ieorge  W.  Brunson  of  Bryant, 
Griffith  and  Brunson,  special  representa¬ 
tives,  New  York,  has  purchased  the 
antel^llum  home  of  the  late  Hamilton 
Boykin  at  Camden,  S.  C.  The  large 
house  contains  13  rooms  and  the  estate 
consists  of  335  acres  of  farm  and  tim¬ 
ber  lands. 

E.  D.  Alexander,  editor,  Stayton 
(Ore.)  Mail,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  have 
returned  from  a  vacation  in  California. 

C.  J.  Martin,  publisher,  Hedrick  (la.) 
Journal  for  the  past  43  years,  has  re¬ 
tired.  Glen  F.  Redfern,  Sigourney,  la., 
has  leased  the  paper. 

Hugh  Barnhart,  publisher,  Rochester 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel  and  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  State  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion,  last  week  was  chosen  director  of 
the  highway  department. 

James  E.  Day,  publisher.  Port 


Arthur  (Te.x.)  News,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Port  .Arthur 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ed  M.  Watson,  editor,  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Tribune,  has  been  appointed  a 
colonel  on  the  staff  of  Guy  B.  Park, 
Missouri  governor-elect. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher,  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News- Argus,  returned  home 
in  time  for  New  Year’s  from  a  trip  to 
New  York. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser,  is  one  of  five  men 
appointed  members  of  the  Alabama  Re¬ 
lief  Administration. 

Ralph  W.  Cram,  publisher,  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Democrat  with  which  he  has 
been  identified  50  years,  and  Mrs.  Cram 
celebrated  their  4()th  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  Dec.  27  at  an  informal  reception 
in  their  home.  Formal  announcement 
of  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Mary  Deming  Cram,  to  Miles  Max 
Miller,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  was  made. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  early  in  the 
summer. 

Frank  Wenst,  co-publisher  of  the 
Bartlett  (Tex.)  Tribune,  who  was  in¬ 
jured  seriously  in  a  motor  car  accident 
Dec.  14,  is  recovering.  He  suffered  a 
concussion  of  the  brain. 

E.  W.  Howe,  publisher,  Atchison 
(Ka.)  Globe,  is  ill  at  his  winter  home 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  and  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  funeral  of  his  younger  brother. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Howe,  which  was  held 
in  Atchison  Dec.  27. 

Louis  Weil,  publisher  of  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald,  and  Mrs. 
Weil  were  in  New  York  recently  to 
attend  the  opening  of  Radio  City. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Robert  O’BRIEN,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non¬ 
pareil  and  president  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association,  was  on  a  train  en 
route  home  from  Des  Moines  that  struck 
an  automobile  at  a  crossing  Dec.  31. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  the 
injured  driver,  and  assisted  in  improvis¬ 
ing  a  stretcher  and  carried  the  injured 
man  to  the  baggage  car  in  which  he 
was  taken  to  the  next  town  for  medical 
attention. 

Arthur  D.  Marks,  business  manager, 
Washington  Post,  spent  the  holidays 
with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Rauch 
in  Pontiac,  Alich. 

J.  D.  Clagett,  for  13  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  Tiffin  (O.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  resigned  last  week  to  become 
a  deputy  sheriff  of  Seneca  County. 

Albert  B.  Englebert,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  v/is  installed  Jan.  4  as  president 
of  the  Binghamton  Exchange  Club. 

Miss  Eleanor  Carroll,  20,  an  employe 
of  the  Toledo  Blade  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  was  seriously  injured 
last  week  when  the  automobile  in  which 


Don  C.  tViLET 


Don  C.  WILEY,  whose  preference 
for  travel  is  second  only  to  his 
interest  in  newspaper  work,  is  now  to 
be  found  in  the 
news  editor’s 
chair  of  the  Ya;i 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun 
— papers  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the 
globe  please  copy. 

Mr.  Wiley  as¬ 
sumed  this  post 
Nov.  1,  1932,  but 
previously  he  had 
traveled  east  and 
he’d  travelled 
west,  until  he 
hardly  knew  what 
spot  in  the  world 
he  liked  best. 
Entering  newspaper  work  in  1919  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Gazette,  he  later  became  sports  editor 
and  telegraph  editor  of  that  newspaper. 
In  1923  he  went  east  and  spent  two 
years  working  on  the  New  York  Graphic 
and  the  New  York  Journal  before 
returning  to  San  Francisco  to  work  *on 
the  News. 

With  his  marriage  to  Marprie  Poole, 
a  member  of  the  Berkeley  Gazette  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  in  1929  the  newlyweds 
embarked  on  an  unusual  honeymoon 
which  carried  them  to  Hawaii,  Japan 
and  Siam.  Mr.  Wiley  worked  on  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  the  Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser  of  Tokio,  and  the  Bangkok  (Siam) 
Daily  Mail  before  returning  to  this 
country  a  year  ago.  Then  he  became 
rewrite  and  copy  desk  man  for  the  San 
Francisco  News,  being  transferred  to 
the  Sun  last  fall. 

The  photo  shows  Mr.  Wiley  snapped 
at  Bangkok  as  he  interviewed  Douglas 
Fairbanks. _ 

she  was  riding  collided  with  another  in 
a  heavy  fog. 

Mrs.  Ada  S.  Inge,  treasurer,  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  is  seriously  ill  in  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  Kansas  City. 

James  Robinson,  of  the  display  staff, 
Nezv  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  is  visiting  relatives  in  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Emory  I.  Hessler  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Kenmore 
(N.  Y.)  Independent. 

Justin  Gibson,  for  some  time  on  the 
staff  of  the  Kentucky  Enquirer  was 
appointed  last  week  as  Newport,  Ky., 
advertising  manager  succeeding  the  late 
Frank  H.  Sheppard  who  died  several 
weeks  ago  as  the  result  of  an  operation. 

Emmett  Sorensen,  manager  of  the 
credit  department  of  the  Otnaha  Bee- 
News,  has  been  confined  to  his  home 
several  days  with  influenza. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Page  Dixie  Dugan! 

Dixie  Dugan  Page  is  the  next  big  sensation  of  the  feature 
world.  Ready  for  release  Feb.  5. 

The  famous  J.  P.  McEvoy  character,  long  successful  in  a 
daily  strip,  now  emerges  to  take  a  bow  on  a  color  page. 

The  art  work  is  by  John  Striebel,  who  does  the  daily  Dixie 
Dugan  strip. 

If  you’ve  seen  the  strip,  no  more  need  be  said  about  the  art. 
Better  pretty  girl  art  for  newspapers  isn’t  possible. 

But  Dixie  shows  up  so  handsomely  in  the  new  page  that 
you  should  give  yourself  a  treat — wire  for  specimens! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  v.  mcadam 

Chairman  YORK,  N.  Y.  President 


Watch  For 
DUM-DUM! 


Wko's  in  the  Showerf 


Dum-Dum  is  a  new  great 
comic  character  ...  a 
character  that  will  make 
his  First  appearance  with 
the  January  22  release 

of  THE  CAPTAIN 
AND  THE  KIDS  color 
page  by  Bernard  Dibble 
.  .  .  Dum-Dum  is  Mama’s 
I  twin  brother  .  .  .  and  it’s 
our  bet  that  he  will  be 
the  most  laughed  -  over 
character  that  has  come 
into  a  comic  page  with 
1933  ...  a  character 
who  now  joins  the  high 
company  of  comic  im¬ 
mortals  .  .  .  Mama,  The 
Inspector  and  THE 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE 
KIDS . 

For  Terms  and  Samples, 
Please  Write  to 


UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BOUBJAILY, 

General  Manager 

220  Ea.t  42nd  Street, 

New  York 
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(Continued  from  page  19) 


Walter  A.  Wright  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Jasper 
County  Record  of  Xewton,  la. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Mark  F.  ETHRIDGE,  managing 
editor,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph, 
spoke  recently  before  the  Macon 
Kiwanis  Club  on  the  war  debt  situation. 

X.  B.  Bartlett,  oil  editor,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-Xcti's.  was  confined  to  his 
home  last  week  by  an  attack  of  the  flu. 

Miss  Louise  Mace,  drama  critic. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  spoke 
before  the  Springfield  College  Club  re¬ 
cently  on  “Plays  of  the  Day.” 

Mel  Gallacher,  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
sports  writer,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles 
to  attend  a  family  reunion. 

H.  A.  Fish,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Findlay  (O.)  Courier,  last  week  was 
appointed  news  editor  of  the  new 
Republiean  and  Courier,  which  was 
formed  recently  when  the  two  papers 
were  consolidated. 

Ralph  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Ottauv 
County  News  at  Port  Clinton.  O..  last 
week  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  Alumni  ,\ssociation  of 
Ottawa  County. 

Bertha  Evans  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
financial  department  has  returned  from 
a  holiday  visit  in  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Edna  R.  Coe,  reporter,  Utica 
(X.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  spent  Xew  Year’s 
Day  in  New  York  City. 

W.  D.  Barksdale,  city  editor.  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American  and 
Times  Record,  and  Mrs.  Barksdale 
spent  the  holidays  with  relatives  at  Dar- 
danelle.  Ark. 
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International  Year  Book  laM  Saturday  In  January — 
“A.N.P.A."  number,  lut  two  Saturday,  In  April — 
AdrertUlng  Conrentlon  number  Srat  Saturday  In  June — 
AdrertUlng  linage  record.  In  March  and  S^tember — 
Newapaper  ratea  aitd  circulation.  In  January  and  July — 
Market  Guide  eontalnlng  etandardlaed  merchandiaing 
and  marketing  data  on  l,49t  newapaper  market, 
third  Saturday  In  Norember — 

Slse  at  type  849  i  It  inches— 188  agate  line, 
(1144  ema)  on  tour  column, — total  of  872  agate 
llnee  to  the  page — 

Largert  type  page  In  the  bualneaa  paper  Beld — 
Dlwlay  adrertlalng  rate,:  tranaient.  7 Sc.  per  agate 
line,  or  Mriea  of  Inurtlona  a,  follow: — 


Stee 

LiiMi 

Ague 

Time 

6 

Times 

13 

Tlm«B 

26 

Times 

52 

Times 

,lPgge 

HPgge 

H  Pgge 

WPgge 
A  P»«e 

672 

336 

168 

84 

42 

8250 

140 

75 

50 

30 

8225 

120 

70 

45 

25 

8200 

no 

65 

40 

20 

8190 

100 

60 

33 

17 

8168 

95 

55 

30 

16 

The  ,lngle  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  eott  of  111  per  we^  earn,  a,  low  a  rate  on  a 
91-tlae  baal,  a,  any  other  Mhedule,  namely,  8118 
par  page:  889  half  paga;  899  quarter  page. 
Clanlfled  rate:  79e.  per  agate  Una  one  time;  t8c. 
per  agate  line  four  time. 

Situation,  Wanted:  98c.  per  agate  line  one  time; 
48e.  pe  agate  line  three  time  (count  ,li  word,  to 
the  line). 

Suberlptlon  rate:  By  mall  payable  In  adrance 
United  State  and  laland  Poeeclone  84  per  year; 
Canada  84.98;  Fonign  89. 

Charter  Meaber  of  the  Audit  Bureu  of  Circulation, 
with  a  ertlBed  *'A.B.C.’*  u  follow,: 


8U  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Ule- 
tributloa 

June  80.  1932 . 

9,880 

10.987 

••  1931  . 

10.497 

11.569 

••  1930  . 

10.816 

12.216 

-  1929  . 

9.878 

11,105 

~  1928 . 

8.982 

10.223 

“  1927 . 

7.955 

9.018 

Joe  Hud(ileston,  reporter.  New  Or¬ 
leans  States,  spent  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  in  his  home  town,  Shreveport,  La., 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Huddleston. 

Nelson  X.  Xordgren  of  the  editorial 
department.  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News, 
who  has  been  ill  has  returned  to  work. 

Landon  Neal  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Netes  staff  spent  Christmas  tvith  his 
parents  in  Huntsville,  Tex. 

Henry  A.  Kidder,  for  many  years 
special  wool  market  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  until  his 
retirement  a  year  ago,  and  Mrs.  Kidder 
marked  the  54th  anniversary  of  their 
wedding  Dec.  31.  Mr.  Kidder  was  com¬ 
mercial  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald 
for  10  years. 

\V.  G.  Lavelle,  marine  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  on  vacation 
in  Tunnelton,  W.  Va. 

Ben  Wright,  correspondent  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
spent  a  brief  vacation  in  Harbor 
Springs,  Mich.,  over  Christmas. 

Carl  F.  Ogle,  of  the  staff,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  with  influenza. 

M.  Mortimer  Kreeger,  federal  run 
reporter,  Netv  Orleans  Hem-Tribune, 
has  resigned.  He  plans  to  ship  out 
of  Xew  Orleans  on  a  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  vessel  bound  for  Europe. 

John  Drury,  former  Chicago  Daily 
.yezi’s  reporter,  has  been  selected  by 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  management  and 
Cuneo  Press,  the  Fair’s  authorized 
printer,  to  write  “A  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress  Guide  Book  to  Chicago.”  Mr. 
Drury  has  written  “Chicago  in  Seven 
days”  and  “Dining  in  Chicago.” 

Arthur  G.  Robinson,  of  the  staff. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  is  ill  in  the  Holy 
Cross  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Ben  Baines,  city  editor,  San  Antonio 
Evening  Neivs.  and  Mrs.  Baines,  who 
was  Miss  Berta  Lowman  before  their 
marriage  in  .Austin  Christmas  week, 
have  returned  from  a  brief  honeymoon 
trip  to  Monterrey,  Mexico. 

George  F.  Kunkel,  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times,  and  Mrs. 
Kunkel,  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
George  Robert,  born  Dec.  23. 

Alan  H.  Olmstead,  city  hall  reporter 
and  political  columnist,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Times-Star.  has  resumed  his 
duties  after  a  long  illness. 

Bob  Becker,  Chicago  Tribune  out¬ 
door  writer,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  fourth  annual  Camp  Edwards  re¬ 
union  dinner  held  recently  at  Elgin,  Ill. 
About  500  boys  attended. 

Lucien  Kellogg  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  copy  desk  has  gone  to  Seattle 
on  a  vacation. 

John  B.  Sloggett,  w'aterfront  reporter 
for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
because  of  illness. 

Wilson  De.Arman,  Baylor,  Tex., 
graduate  student  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  last  year,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Kilgore  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 

Miss  Kathryn  Pickett,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  Star,  has  been  ill  a 
week  w’ith  influenza. 

R.  E.  Dickerson,  night  city  editor. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  is  ill  with  influenza. 

John  A.  Canning,  who  received  his 
master’s  degree  from  the  Medill  school 
of  journalism  last  year,  is  doing  a  series 
of  articles  on  union  picketing  of  Lock- 
man,  la.,  mines  for  the  Ottunnoa  (la.) 
Daily  Courier. 

H.  Pierce  Weller,  city  editor,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (X.  Y.)  Press,  returned  to  his 
desk  Jan.  3.  He  had  been  away  nearly 
two  months  following  a  leg  operation. 
Gerrit  P.  Rogers,  who  filled  in,  returned 
to  the  state  editor’s  desk  and  Sidney 
Cavanaugh,  temporary  state  editor,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  county  beat. 

Elmer  Dressman,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Coznngton  Kentucky  World 
and  prior  to  that  time  city  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  has  been  appointed 
a  continuity  writer  for  Station  WCKY 
at  Covington,  Ky. 

Kenneth  E.  Clayton,  Waterlexi,  la., 
graduate  of  Grinnell  College  last  year. 


is  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Tribune. 

L.  P.  Kirby  of  the  copy  desk.  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles, 
on  a  leave  of  absence  because  of  his 
health. 

.Alexander  McDonald,  of  the  copy 
desk,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star, 
has  taken  a  two  months’  leave  during 
which  he  will  make  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Edward  Tranter,  who  retired  recently 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times, 
following  more  than  35  years  of  service 
with  that  and  other  Buffalo  newspapers, 
has  been  appointed  Erie  County  jailor 
for  a  three  year  term  starting  Jan.  1. 

Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Willard  I.  Bowman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Nezvark  (X.  J.)  Star- 
Eagle,  to  be  a  member  of  the  State 
Educational  Survey  Commission. 

Thomas  M.  Duncan,  for  many  years 
a  newspaper  reporter  and  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milzvaukee  (Wis.)  Leader, 
daily  founded  by  Victor  Berger,  and 
until  Jan.  1  a  state  senator  and  chief 
secretary  to  Gov.  LaFollette,  is  organ¬ 
izing  permanent  headquarters  in  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  for  the  LaFollette  following. 
The  Progressive,  weekly  of  the  faction, 
will  be  enlarged. 

Charles  Reinhart  and  Charles  Duke 
have  joined  the  reorganized  Sunday 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

William  H.  Gardner,  city  editor,  Gal- 
z'cston  (Tex.)  Nezvs  and  Mrs.  Gardner 
were  recent  .Austin  visitors. 

Norman  MacLeod,  a  reporter  for  the 
IVilmington  (Del.)  Ez'ening  Journal 
and  Ez’ery  Evening,  suffered  a  fractured 
leg  and  was  otherwise  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  Wilmington  Jan. 
1.  He  is  under  treatment  in  a  hospital. 

D.  R.  Eller,  courthouse  reporter, 
Asheznlle  (X.  C.l  Citisen.  is  back  at 
work  after  an  attack  of  influenza. 

Douglas  R.  Eller,  courthouse  reporter, 
Asheznlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  and  family 
visited  friends  in  Spartanburg  during 
the  holiday  season. 

Francis  May  has  resigned  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

M.  D.  Hansel,  managing  editor  of  the 
Logan  (O.)  Democrat-Sentinel,  has 
leased  the  paper  from  Ohio  News,  Inc. 

Miss  Frances  Corry,  Oklahoma  City 
News  reporter,  is  confined  to  her  home 
with  a  broken  nose,  following  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident,  Dec.  23. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  society  editor, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  was  hostess 
at  a  Christmas  benefit  party  for  the 
Central  Methodist  church  of  Asheville 
at  her  home. 

Dix  Sarsfield,  telegraph  editor,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  and  family 
visited  relatives  in  Gastonia,  N.  C.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season. 

Willard  Edward.  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter,  and  Mrs.  Edward  are  the 
parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

Joseph  Dugan  and  John  Gavin  are 
recent  additions  to  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  reportorial  staff.  Mr.  Dugan  is 
doing  general  assignments  and  Mr. 
Gavin  is  the  Tribune’s  south  side  police 
reporter. 

Dwight  Matchette,  former  Greenville, 
O.,  newspaperman  and  later  with  a  leg¬ 
islative  news  bureau  in  Columbus,  has 
been  selected  as  clerk  of  the  Ohio  house 
of  representatives. 

John  Steven  McGroarty,  special 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
dramatist  and  poet,  has  been  suggested 
to  the  state  legislature  as  Poet  Laureate 
of  California. 

Ben  Cooper,  reporter,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  spent  a  week  with  his  parents  at 
Savanna*  Ga.,  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

George  Hatcher,  make-up  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  a  two-week  vacation. 

David  Tillinghast,  state  news  editor, 
Greemnlle  (S.  C.)  News,  anti  wife,  vis¬ 
ited  relatives  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C., 
during  the  Christmas  season. 

Tarleton  Collier,  city  editor,  Atlanta 
Georgian,  has  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  influenza. 


Bill  Mason,  five  times  wounded  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War,  a  photographer  for 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  was  reported 
recovering  at  U.  S.  Hospital  No.  48 
in  .Atlanta  recently  after  being  treated 
there  for  complications  resulting  from 
his  wounds. 

John  Boettiger,  Chicago  Tribune  staff 
correspondent  who  has  been  covering 
President-Elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
activities  since  the  opening  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  last  fall,  was  in  Chicago  for 
Christmas.  He  returned  this  week  to 
.Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  continue  his  repor¬ 
torial  duties. 

Llewellyn  Miller,  Los  Angeles  Rec¬ 
ord  drama  editor,  has  joined  the  Radio 
Pictures  publicity  staff. 

Harry  Carr,  Los  Angeles  Times  col¬ 
umnist,  was  guest  speaker  Dec.  28  at  a 
meeting  of  the  California  State  His¬ 
torical  Assixiation,  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California. 

Miss  Helen  Brand,  associated  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  spent  the 
holiday  season  at  the  home  of  her 
parents  at  Wausau,  Wis. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  ASHTON  WILSON,  only 
daughter  of  Charles  Robert  Wil¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Fayetteville 
(X.  C.)  Obserz’er,  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  to 
Richard  MacCubbin  Lilly,  Dec.  27. 

Leland  J.  Shook,  of  the  advertising 
department,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  to 
Miss  Blanche  Sonnenberg,  Dec.  19  at 
Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Robert  L.  Oglesby  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  'Daily  Telegram  staff,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Kyle  of  Temple,  Dec.  25,  in 
that  city. 

G.  E.  Whitehead,  resident  publisher 
of  the  Perry  (la.)  Daily  Chief,  to  Miss 
Shirley  Hildahl  of  Greenbush,  Minn., 
Dec.  28.  Miss  Hildahl  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  an  instructor  in  the 
Perry  High  School  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Frederick  Thoms,  of  the  city  staff, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  to 
Miss  Helen  de  Chantel  Cahill,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  26  in  New  Haven. 

Edward  E.  Blodgett,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
newspaperman,  to  Miss  Anna  Frances 
Ketcham,  Cortland  High  School  teacher, 
Christmas  Day  at  Homer,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  Richardson,  reporter,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Shepherd,  also  of  the  staff,  in 
the  First  Christian  Church  in  Bloom¬ 
ington  recently. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

SAM  FORE,  Jr.,  publisher,  Flores- 
ville  (Tex.)  Chronicle-Journal,  has 
been  named  treasurer  of  the  South 
Texas  Press  Ass(x:iation,  succeeding 
Charles  E.  Davis,  deceased,  of  San  An¬ 
tonio.  George  H.  Atkins,  Beeville  Bee- 
Picayune,  became  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  to  succeed  Davis. 
V.  F.  Norris,  Thorndale  Champion, 
president  of  the  association,  made  the 
appointments. 

Wisconsin  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Madison  Feb. 
9-11,  and  will  exhibit  mounted  copies 
of  all  Wisconsin  weeklies  and  many  of 
the  dailies  in  the  state  capitol  rotunda. 

Four  Lakes  Group  of  Wisconsin 
newspaper  publishers  elected  A.  W. 
Pickering,  Black  Earth  News,  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  J.  Theiler,  New  Glarus  Post 
vice-president,  and  E.  K.  Hayes,  Sauk 
City  Pioneer  secretary,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Madison. 


G.  C.  SHERMAN 

(jeorge  C.  Sherman,  52,  president  of 
the  advertising  firm  of  George  C.  Sher¬ 
man,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  president  of 
the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  died  Jan.  4  when  he  fell  in  the 
bathroom  of  his  home  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  fractured  his  skull.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Sherman  was  a  prominent  polo  player 
and  was  honorary  president  of  the  In¬ 
door  Polo  Association.  He  was  the 
owner  of  a  famous  string  of  polo 
ponies. 
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A  new  newspaper  that  will  enable  yon  to  really  reach  this 

^lO^OOO^OOO^OOO  Industry 


This  week  the  first  issue  of  the  new  Grocery 
Trade  News  went  to  more  than  12,500  im¬ 
portant  executives  in  the  $10,000,000,000 
food  and  grocery  industry. 

Published  fortnightly  by  Butterick  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications,  Inc.,  an  organization 
which  for  more  than  a  decade  has  produced 
The  Progressive  Grocer  and  a  long  list  of 
other  helpful  business-building  publications 
pertaining  to  the  grocery  field.  Grocery 
Trade  News  is  the  recognized,  authoritative 
newspaper  of  this  tremendous  grocery  indus¬ 
try.  An  industry  that  in  1932  got  30%  of 
the  nation’s  income. 

And  an  industry  which,  you  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  and  advertising  business  should  know, 
spent  29*9%  of  the  total  $109,811,081  for 
all  1932  magazine  advertising  expenditures, 
and  accounted  for  30%  of  all  general  news¬ 


paper  advertising  linage  and  some  35%  of 
all  radio  network  time. 

Grocery  Trade  News  reaches  the  leading 
executives  in  the  companies  that  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  huge  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures — the  key  men  that  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  tell  you  have  the  "say-so” 
when  the  lists  are  up  and  the  final  selections 
made. 

Ample  testimony  to  the  potency  of  Grocery 
Trade  News  as  the  medium  for  getting  per¬ 
tinent  sales  messages  to  the  right  persons 
in  the  Grocery  Industry  is  evidenced  by  the 
good  sized  paid  space  taken  in  the  very  first 
issue  by  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  The 
Detroit  Free  Press,  The  New  York  Daily 
News,  The  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  Christian  Herald, 


Medical  Economics,  True  Story  Magazine, 
and  Delineator.  Without  exception,  all 
these  prominent  publishers  are  experienced, 
able  and  shrewd  buyers  of  advertising  space. 
All  know  how  to  get  full  value  for  every 
dollar  they  spend  in  promotion. 

As  such,  these  publisher-advertisers  in  the 
first  issue  are  fully  aware  of  a  salient  fact 
that  is  important  to  you  also  interested  in 
grocery  linage.  Grocery  Trade  News  not 
only  reaches  but  will  be  read  from  the  front 
to  the  back  page  by  the  live  and  worth- 
cultivating  executives  in  the  grocery  field. 
It’s  a  new  and  newsy  newspaper,  chock  full 
of  vital  items  and  facts  of  the  current  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  entire  grocery  industry.  No  man 
in  the  business  who  wants  to  keep  posted  can 
afford  to  ignore  a  single  issue.  Let  us  send 
you  a  free  copy  of  last  Tuesday’s  issue.  Read 
it  and  you  will  know  why. 


Grocery  Trade  News 

The  newspaper  of  the  $10,000,000,000  Grocery  Industry 

PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY  BY  BUTTERICK  BUSINESS  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.,  79  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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MOTOYAMA, JAPANESE 
PUBLISHER,  DIES 

Headed  Osaka  Mainichi  and  Tokio 
Nichi  Nichi,  Which  Have  Circu¬ 
lation  of  About  4,000,000 — 
Peace  Advocate 


Hikoichi  Motoyama,  president  of  the 
Osaka  Mainichi  and  the  Tokio  Nichi 
Nichi,  and  an  outstanding  figure  in 
Japanese  journalism,  died  in  Osaka  Dec. 
30.  He  was  79  years  old. 

Utilizing  the  most  advanced  modern 
methods  and  equipment  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  dissemination  of  news,  the 
Osaka  and  Tokio  newspapers,  with 
morning  and  evening  editions  in  Japa¬ 
nese  and  a  combing  morning  edition 
in  English,  are  read  throughout  Japan. 
The  daily  circulation  of  the  Osaka 
Mainichi  and  the  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi 
and  their  English  edition,  which  is  the 
largest  English  newspaper  published  in 
the  Orient  east  of  the  Suez  Canal,  is 
estimated  at  4,000,000.  The  morning 
edition  of  the  Mainichi  alone  is  read  in 
more  than  1,500,000  homes  in  Japan, 
China,  the  South  Seas  r^ion  and  in 
Manchuria.  The  Mainichi’s  total  daily 
circulation  is  about  2,500,000,  and  that 
of  the  Nichi  Nichi  almost  1,500,000. 

The  Osaka  Mainichi  also  publishes 
the  Japanese  Sunday  Mainichi.  a 
weekly;  the  Economist,  a  bi-monthly; 
the  Braille  Mainichi,  a  weekly  for  the 
blind,  and  the  Cine-Education,  a 
monthly,  in  Japanese. 

Mr.  Motoyama  built  his  publications 
from  small  beginnings,  until  now  the 
modern  equipment  he  has  assembled  for 
his  enterprises  includes  a  fleet  of  air¬ 
planes  for  obtaining  news  pictures. 
During  his  long  career  Mr.  Motoyama 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
financial  and  business  direction  of  his 
papers,  but  he  also  directed  their  poli¬ 
cies  and  occasionally  wrote  editorials. 

Mr.  Motoyama  was  graduated  from 
Keio  University,  after  which  he  became 
an  official  of  the  Hyogo  Prefectural 
government.  In  1882  the  late  Yukichi 
Fuktuawa,  one  of  Japan’s  greatest  pub¬ 
licists,  founded  the  Osaka  Jiji  Shimpo, 
a  newspaper,  and  made  Mr.  Motoyama 
its  financial  director. 

After  serving  in  that  post  until  1886, 
Mr.  Motoyama  became  an  executive  of 
the  Fujita  Gumi  of  Osaka,  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  firm,  for  which  he  directed  huge 
reclamation  work  in  Kojima  Bay. 

The  Mainichi,  founded  in  1876  under 
another  name,  was  taken  over  by  Mr. 
Motoyama  in  1889,  when  he  virtually 
re-established  it,  giving  it  the  present 
name  and  expanding  it  so  rapidly  that 
he  was  able  to  buy  control  of  the  Nichi 
Nichi  in  a  few  years.  It  had  been 
founded  in  1872. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Motoyama,  eager 
for  the  friendship  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  established  English  edi¬ 
tions  of  both  papers  and  later  merged 
them. 

An  evidence  of  Mr.  Motoyama's  de¬ 
sire  for  international  harmony  was 
shown  soon  after  the  World  War,  when 


he  contributed  generously  to  aid  the 
destitute  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
Mainichi  donated  100,000  yen  to  the 
Imperial  Academy  to  promote  scientific 
research  and  he  personally  contributed 
to  many  other  institutions  for  similar 
purposes.  He  received  in  1927,  for  his 
continued  services  that  made  the  present 
Mainichi  possible,  a  gift  of  500,000  yen 
from  the  paper’s  stockholders.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  si^nd  the  money 
on  works  of  public  utility  and  soon 
afterward  gave  200,000  yen  to  an  agri¬ 
cultural  society. 

A  connoisseur  of  Japanese  art  objects, 
he  was  noted  as  an  archaeologist  and 
possessed  a  fine  collection  of  archaeolog¬ 
ical  objects.  Although  widely  known 
because  of  his  newspapers,  he  confined 
his  travels  to  the  Far  East.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Nankai  Railroad  and 
of  the  Meiji  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  Motoyama  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  Osaka,  the  largest  city  of 
Japan.  He  was  a  widower.  A  son, 
Sadao  Motoyama,  survives. 


STORE  TAX  NOT  VALID 


Detroit  Court  Hold*  Chain  Store 
Law  Unconctitutional 

In  a  case  brought  to  test  the  validity 
of  a  law  whereby  a  municipality  is 
emjwwered  to  levy  discriminatory  taxes 
against  chain  stores,  the  Circuit  Court 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  late  last  week  held 
against  the  right  of  a  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion  to  collect  taxes  under  such  an  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  city  of  Hamtramck,  Mich., 
attempted  to  impose  a  graduated  tax  on 
chain  stores,  beginning  with  $25  for  the 
first  store,  $50  for  the  second,  $75  for 
the  third  store,  and  $1,000  for  each  of 
four  or  more  stores. 

Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company 
brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  enforcement 
of  the  Hamtramck  ordinance.  The  court 
ruled  against  the  city  on  the  ground 
that  the  tax  was  unconstitutional  and 
beyond  the  power  of  a  city  or  village. 


TRIBUNE  HOST  TO  EMPLOYES 

More  than  2,000  Chicago  Tribune 
employes,  their  families  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  the  12th  annual  reception  given 
by  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  ^IcCormick 
on  New  Year’s  Day  at  Tribune  Tower. 
They  were  welcomed  by  Tribune  execu¬ 
tives  and  entertained  with  music  and 
refreshments. 


WINTERS  TO  POST-DISPATCH 

Charles  Winters,  formerly  Chicago 
Daily  News  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  recently  division  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  classi¬ 
fied  department,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  classified  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

A.B.C.  DIRECTORS  TO  MEET 

The  January  meeting  of  the  .\udit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  will  be  held  at  the  Carolina  Hotel 
at  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  Jan.  27,  O.  C. 
Harn,  managing  director  of  the  Bureau, 
announced  this  week. 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

EUBEN  C.  YOUNG  is  the  new 
publisher  of  the  Curry  County 
(Ore.)  Reporter  having  purchased  the 
weekly  from  the  Macleay  estate. 

Harry  M.  Moore,  former  publisher 
of  the  Deseronto  (Ont.)  Post  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Arnprior  (Ont.)  Chronicle 
from  W.  H.  McFarlane. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
purchase  by  Hart  I.  Seely  of  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  McEwen  Press, 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  publisher  of  the  IPav- 
erly  Sun  and  Nichols  Recorder. 

Earl  Blackmor  and  Fred  Causey  have 
leased  the  Forrest  City  (Ark.)  Crowley 
Ridge  Chronicle  from  its  owner,  Charles 
R.  Izard,  and  will  continue  its  publica¬ 
tion.  Izard  will  remain  as  editor  and 
author  of  the  column,  “Ivory  Dust.” 

Southeast  Portland  (Ore.)  Index 
has  been  purchased  by  Beattie  &  Hoff¬ 
man,  Inc.,  from  C.  H.  Crockard.  Ralph 
H.  Mitchell  is  the  new  editor. 

Bob  Carpenter,  until  recently  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley 
Morning  Star,  has  purchased  the  San 
Marcos  (Tex.)  News  also  a  daily.  He 
acquired  the  paper  from  F.  W.  Faris, 
editor. 

Warsaw  (Mo.)  Times  has  been  sold 
by  H.  H.  Miles  to  Ed  Martindale,  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  newspapers  in 
Clarksville  and  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

Harold  Axford,  has  purchased  the 
Rainier  (Ore.)  Review  from  A.  E. 
Veatch.  Axford  has  recently  been  on 
the  Portland  Oregon  Jourml. 

Seth  Holman,  farm  editor,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-News  and  former  owner 
of  the  Hereford  (Tex.)  Brand,  has 
purchased  the  paper  from  the  Nunn- 
Warren  Publishing  Company.  Mr. 
Holman  is  remaining  with  the  Amarillo 
paper  and  R.  E.  Kessie,  editor,  is  re¬ 
taining  his  position  with  the  Brand. 

Sam  Smith,  Lamesa,  Tex.,  formerly 
associated  with  his  father  J.  W.  Smith, 
in  publication  of  the  Lamesa  Reporter, 


has  purchased  the  Knox  City  (Tex) 
Herald. 

R.  B.  Boyle,  who  recently  sold  the 
Vega  (Tex.)  Sentinel,  has  purchased 
the  Briscoe  County  News,  Silverton, 
Tex. 

DAILY  MARKS  59TH  YEAR 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Garcffe  issued 
an  80- page,  eight  section,  Golden  Jubilee 
and  Prosperity  Edition  Sunday,  Jan.  1, 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  newspaper,  the  sole 
surviving  daily  in  Linn  county,  Iowa. 
The  edition  was  a  complete  history  of 
the  city  and  carried  a  large  volume  (rf 
manufacturer  and  jobber  advertising  as 
well  as  large  retail  sections.  James  S. 
Frear,  advertising  staff  member  for  the 
past  eight  years,  handled  the  selling  and 
section  make-up  on  the  edition.  J.  L 
Miller  is  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Gazette. 


Cline  -  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Waterloo  Courier 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

A*k  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  Weat  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldf. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 
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You  Will  Find  It  in  the  YEAR  BOOK 

When  conferences  on  newspaper  markets  and  advertising  appropriations  take  place  between 
advertisers  and  their  agents,  questions  are  shot  back  and  forth  which  require  immediate  answers. 

There  is  no  time  to  call  in  the  research  man  or  the  account  executive.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  always  plays  a  prominent  part  at  these  conferences,  because 
most  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  are  found  in  the  YEAR  BOOK.  And,  here  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  the  YEAR  BOOK  answers: 


Question — Where  can  we  find  a 
complete  directory  of  the 
U.  S.  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
taining  circulation,  rates,  and 
personnel? 

Question — Where  can  we  find  a 
directory  of  the  Canadian 
dailies  with  circulation,  rates 
and  personnel? 

Question — Where  can  we  find  a 
list  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  of 
the  U.  S.? 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
a  list  of  advertising  agencies 
and  their  space  buyers? 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
a  list  of  the  principal  chain 
owned  newspapers  of  the 

U.  S.? 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
an  A.  B.  C.  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  analysis  of  285  morning, 
724  evening,  and  339  Sunday 
papers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada? 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
a  directory  of  important 
daily  foreign  language  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.  S.? 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
the  newspaper  linage,  23  chief 
cities  1923—1932? 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
a  list  of  all  the  different 
foreign  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  world? 

Question — Where  can  we  obtain 
a  list  of  Feature  and  Picture 
Syndicates  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  together 
with  addresses  and  names  of 
executives? 


These  are  only  a  few  highlights  of  the  information  found  in  the  YEAR  BOOK.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then,  why  the  YEAR  BOOK  is  so  important  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  major  expenditure 
of  all  the  newspaper  advertising  appropriations  in  the  country? 

If  you  have  a  story  to  tell  to  these  busy  executives  on  your  market  and  your  medium,  the  YEAR 
BOOK  is  the  place.  An  investment  in  a  full  page  advertisement  in  the  1933  edition  of  the  YEAR 
BOOK  will  keep  your  story  before  the  country’s  leading  space  buyers  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Write  or  mail  In  your  reservations  nowl  Forms  close  January  21st,  1933. 
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1  700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 
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Circulation 

aRCULATOR  CHOOSES 
BIGGEST’  STORIES 

R.  J.  Corrigan  Picks  1932  Stories 

According  to  Sales  Including 

Four  Local  Events  In  List 
of  Fourteen 

Taking  his  selections  from  the  circu¬ 
lation  figures  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  Sunday  and  Evening  Ledgers, 
Robert  J.  Corrigan,  circulation  director, 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  listed  the  following  as  the  news 
stories  of  1932  with  the  greatest 
“draw” : 

Lindbergh  Baby  Kidnapping. 

Allen-Uonaldson  Murder  Case.  ( local ) 

Troops  Rout  Bonus  Veterans  With 
Tear  Gas. 

Reynolds-Holman  Case. 

Uemocratic-Presidential  Convention. 

Mayor  Walker  Scandal.  Seabury 
Investigation. 

Massie  Murder  Trial  in  Hawaii. 

Lutz  Girl  Found  Murdered  by  Negro 
Fiend,  (local) 

China -Japanese  War  in  Manchuria. 

Bechtel  Murder  Case — Churchman  In 
Germantown,  (local) 

Fourteen  Dead  In  Gas  Blast,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.  (local) 

Sharkey-Schmeling  Fight,  New  York. 

Shooting  of  French  President. 

Two  Pulled  In  .\ir  By  Akron  Fall 
To  Death. 

Mr.  Corrigan  listed  14  stories  in  all 
as  four  of  his  list  were  purely  local, 
three  murders,  one  with  a  society  flavor, 
one  of  fiendish  brutality  and  one  con¬ 
taining  the  weird  marks  of  the  "hex” 
cultists  and  an  explosion  with  large 
loss  of  life. 

Of  the  stories  of  general  interest  Mr. 
Corrigan  lists  several  not  mentioned  in 
the  A.P.  summary  and  omits  several  in 
that  list.  The  ommisions  include  the 
election  results  which  were  disappoint¬ 
ing  from  a  circulation  point,  due,  he 
says,  to  radio  competition  and  the  in¬ 
clement  weather  election  night  and  the 
lack  of  suspense  in  the  result ;  the 
Kreuger  and  Insull  failures;  the  (Olym¬ 
pic  games  and  the  Earhart  flight  as  well 
as  the  jailing  of  A1  Capone. 

Stories  on  which  his  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  agreed  with  the  A.  P.  consensus 
were  the  Lindbergh  case,  the  bonus 
army  clash,  the  Sino-Japanese  clash,  the 
Walker  case  and  the  Massie  case. 

Gave  “ChrUtmat  Dollars” 

F.  M.  Beardsley,  publisher  of  the 
Kingsley  (la.)  Ni-u's-Times,  has 
adopted  a  novel  plan  to  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  home  town,  distributing 
“Christmas  Dollars”  to  subscribers  to 
his  paper,  who  paid  in  advance.  Sub¬ 
scription  to  the  News-Times  is  $2  a  year 
and  for  each  year  paid  in  advance.  Edi¬ 
tor  Beardsley  gave  a  “Christmas  Dol¬ 
lar”  good  for  trade  in  any  store  in  the 
town  or  for  any  other  purpose,  so  long 
as  the  money  was  spent  in  town.  The 
publisher  redeemed  the  dollars  from 
business  men  in  Kingsley  on  demand 
at  $1,  prior  to  Dec.  31. 

Gave  Candy  For  “Subs” 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year  the 
Clozis  (N.  M.)  Evening  News-Journal 
closed  a  successful  circulation  campaign 
in  December,  giving  away  a  2J  lb.  box 
of  chocolates  with  each  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  paid  in  advance,  either  by  mail  or 
by  carrier.  This  annual  offer  has 
proved  a  big  factor  in  circulation  build¬ 
ing.  Almost  as  many  boxes  were  used 
this  year  as  last,  and  considerably  more 
than  in  1929  or  1930. 

Conducting  Prize  Contest 

In  addition  to  offering  liberal  com¬ 
missions  in  a  subscription  campaign 
being  conducted  by  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Morning  Adz’ertiser,  $12,0(X)  in  prizes 
will  be  awarded. 

Carriers  Distributed  Cards 

The  Birmingham  News  printed  spe¬ 
cial  CThristmas  cards  for  its  carrier  boys 
to  use  as  greetings  to  each  subscriber 
on  their  routes. 


COVERED  HAWAII  GAME 

Play-by-Play  Account  Radioed  and 
Wired  to  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 

The  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  on 
Monday  night,  Dec.  26,  broadcast  its 
play-by-play  report  of  the  football  game 
being  played  in  Honolulu  between  the 
Green  Bay  Packers,  three  times  world 
champion  professional  team,  and  the 
Kamehameha  Islanders.  The  play-by- 
play  was  reported  direct  from  the  field 
by  Don  Watson  of  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  reached 
the  Green  Bay  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  within  3  minutes  of  the  actual  play. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  made  to 
get  the  detailed  running  story  of  the 
game  for  the  fans.  Watson  telephoned 
his  story  as  fast  as  the  plays  progressed 
to  the  R.C.A.  transmitting  station  at 
Diamond  Head,  Hawaii,  where  it  was 
wirelessed  over  an  exclusive  low  wave 
circuit  to  San  Francisco  and  received 
on  a  highspeed  wireless  teletype.  The 
pages  were  put  into  a  pneumatic  tube 
and  sent  to  the  Western  Union  offices 
where  a  direct  wire  was  kept  open  to 
Green  Bay.  The  entire  game  was  cov¬ 
ered  in  about  2,000  words. 

A.  B.  Turnbull,  general  manager  of 
the  Press-Gazette,  said:  “We  feel  that 
this  is  a  new  high  mark  for  enterpris¬ 
ing  newspapers  on  sports  cov'erage,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  field  of  our  size,  a  city 
of  40.0()0  population.” 

A  prominent  advertiser  cooperated  in 
the  broadcast  feature  of  the  news 
report. 

Baskets  Distributed  to  Carriers 

Sixty-three  Christmas  baskets  con¬ 
taining  chickens,  pork  shoulders,  vege¬ 
tables,  cookies,  cakes,  candies,  and  fruits, 
were  distributed  to  carriers  of  the 
IVaJerhury  (Conn.)  American,  Republi¬ 
can  and  Sunday  Republican  by  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Joseph  C.  Rowett  and 
Assistant  ilanager  Homer  Record  the 
day  before  Christmas  as  rewards  for 
obtaining  new  subscribers.  The  larger 
baskets  were  for  three  subscriptions, 
others  for  two. 

Newman  Receives  Tribune  Award 

Harry  Newman  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  the  Big  Ten  player  of 
greatest  value  to  his  team  during  the 
1932  season  and  received  the  Chicago 
Tribune  silver  football.  The  ninth  an¬ 
nual  silver  football  award  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Harvey  T.  Woodruff  of  the 
Tribune  sports  department  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Big  Ten  conference  football 
coaches. 

1,000  Carriers  Entertained 

Nearly  1,000  junior  carriers  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  and  the 
Chicago  American  were  entertained  at 
a  Christmas  party  last  week  sponsored 
by  the  two  Hearst  newspapers.  Boxing 
bouts,  contests,  games  and  stunts  made 
up  the  evening’s  program.  Walter  J. 
Parker,  American  circulation  manager, 
and  Eli  Whitney,  American  sports 
writer,  addressed  the  gathering. 

Boys  Given  Clothing 

Complete  new  outfits  of  clothing  were 
presented  to  newspaper  boys  on  New 
Orleans  newspapers  during  Christmas 
week  by  Ben  Beekman,  proprietor  of  a 
large  department  store  in  that  city. 
The  presentation  has  been  an  annual 
custom  for  many  years.  Everything, 
from  cap,  suit  and  shoes,  is  presented 
to  each  boy. 

Boys  Raised  $1,300 

Newspaper  boys  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch  recently  raised  more 
than  $1,300  for  the  relief  of  the  needy 
in  Columbus.  They  cooperated  in  sell¬ 
ing  a  special  issue  of  a  paper  for  the 
Old  Newsies’  Organization,  edited  by 
Howard  Rhoades,  Columbus  news¬ 
paperman. 

600  Brother  Teams  to  Bowl 

More  than  six  hundred  pairs  of 
brothers  entered  the  bowling  tournament 
being  sponsored  by  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star,  which  is  an  annual  feature  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  paper.  The  matches  were 
to  start  late  this  week. 


CANCELS  UNPAID  ACCOUNTS 

Texas  Weekly  Aids  Subscribers  Who 
Pay  Up  for  1933 

The  following  New  Year  announce¬ 
ment  was  published  last  week  by  Walter 
M.  Curry,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Crosbyton  (Tex.)  Review  in  his  news¬ 
paper  columns: 

“Following  the  lead  set  by  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  all  over  the  United  States 
since  the  beginning  of  the  depression, 
the  Crosbyton  Review  is  offering  this 
month  to  cancel  all  debts  owed  the  firm 
on  unpaid,  overdue  subscriptions  to  this  • 
newspaper,  providing  the  delinquent  sub¬ 
scribers  will  pay  for  this  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  the  low  rate  of  75  cents. 

“No  matter  how  much  in  arrears  you 
may  be,  by  subscribing  to  the  Review 
this  month,  your  subscription  date  will 
be  marked  up  to  January,  1934.” 

.Another  weekly,  the  Julesburg  (Col.) 
Grit- Advocate,  announced  Dec.  31  it  had 
cancelled  more  than  $1,200  in  past-due 
sub.scription  bills. 

The  editor  of  the  paper,  Harold 
Smith,  said  he  believed  cancellation  or 
repudiation  of  debts  was  one  of  the  few 
ways,  if  not  the  only  way,  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  national  problems. 

Lion  Claws  Circulator 

James  L.  Erwin,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Columbia  (S.  C. )  State,  was 
severely  clawed  last  week  by  a  car¬ 
nival  lion  which  was  being  exhibited 
from  its  cage  on  the  street  in  front  of 
the  State’s  office.  Mr.  Erwin  was 
standing  near  the  cage  when  the  lion 
suddenly  stuck  one  paw  through  the 
bars  and  seized  his  right  hand.  The 
lion  then  caught  the  arm  between  the 
wrist  and  the  elbow  with  his  other  paw. 
A  spectator  seized  an  automobile  crank 
and  beat  off  the  lion.  After  running  a 
high  fever,  Mr.  Erwin’s  condition  im¬ 
proved  slightly  and  he  was  considered 
out  of  danger  this  week.  Physicians 
had  not  decided,  however,  whether  or 
not  he  would  lose  his  arm  or  the  use 
of  it. 

Weekly  Suspends 

The  Midweek  Review,  an  illustrated 
Cleveland  weekly  devoted  to  society, 
athletics,  and  personalities,  has  sus¬ 
pended  owing  to  lack  of  support.  The 
magazine  was  originally  called  Parade, 
and  was  founded  by  W.  Holden  White, 
son  of  Windsor  T.  White,  former  head 
of  the  White  Motor  Company.  Young 
White  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Clez’cland  Plain  Dealer. 

Atlanta  Carriers  On  Trip 

Twenty-two  carriers  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  are  enjoying  a  10-day  bus 
tour  through  Florida.  They  began  the 
trip  Dec.  29  and  after  several  stops  at 
Florida  resorts  will  spend  three  days  in 
Miami. 

Carriers  Entertained 

The  Middletozm  (Conn.)  Press  en¬ 
tertained  150  carriers  at  its  annual 
Christmas  party.  A  parade  opened  the 
affair,  followed  by  a  dinner  and  enter¬ 
tainment  program. 


RAISED  $40,000  FOR  NEEDY 

Toronto  Star’s  Christmas  Fund  Gosi 
Over  That  of  1931 

One  of  its  most  successful  Christnai 
campaigns  to  buy  boxes  for  needy  chil- 
dren  was  recently  concluded  by  tht 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star.  More  than  $^,00() 
was  raised  which  provided  relief,  in  tht 
form  of  clothing,  candy  and  toys,  tc 
22,000  children.  In  1931  $38,000  »-as 
raised  and  16,(X)0  boxes  distributed. 

Selection  of  the  children  to  be  aided, 
and  the  distribution  was  made  through 
welfare  organizations.  The  name  oi 
each  child  was  written  on  his  box.  Tht 
Star  paid  all  administrative  expense 
This  was  the  Star’s  23rd  appeal. 

Another  newspaper  Christmas  fund 
which  went  “over  the  top”  was  that  of 
Ncu'ark  Evening  News  which  provided 
relief  for  202  needy  families  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  total  raised  Dec.  28  was 
$19,458,  with  prospects  of  additional 
donations  before  the  close,  compared 
with  a  final  figure  for  last  year  oi 
$19,208.  The  number  of  contributers 
.this  year  increased  more  than  300  com¬ 
pared  with  1931.  The  money  raised 
through  the  fund  is  forwarded  to  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  for  distribution.  Ever; 
cent  is  used  for  direct  relief,  there  being 
no  administrative  costs  or  “overhead.’’ 

DAILY’S  NAME  CHANGED 

(Special  to  Kditok  &  Publisher) 

New  Bern,  N.  C.,  Jan.  12 — On  Jaa  1 
the  A'ew  Bernian,  morning  daily  news¬ 
paper  owned  and  published  by  the  Ne» 
Bern  Publishing  Company  which  al$« 
owns  and  publishes  the  Siin-Joumat. 
afternoon  daily,  became  the  Morninf 
Sun-Journal.  The  Sun-Journal  become 
the  Evening  Sun-Journal.  The  change, 
the  announcement  says,  permits  furthe 
economies  and  more  efficient  operatioi 
of  the  two  properties.  The  afternooi 
paper  is  intended  to  serve  the  city  anl 
adjoining  towns,  while  the  morning 
paper  is  expected  to  serve  rural  anf 
mail  circulation,  taking  over  the  presen 
circulation  of  the  New  Bernian. 


Used  by  Leading  Newspapers 

Manufactured  bp 
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*  Jack  Price,  for  many  years  chief 
photographer  for  the  New  York  World 
jnd  now  head  of  his  own  photo  studio 
in  New  York,  is  a  distinct  addition  to 
the  newspaper  library,  and  covers  in 
deUil  a  field  which  has  been  neglected 
op  to  Uiis  time. 

There  is  much  of  the  glamor  and 
excitement  of  a  news  cameraman’s  job 
contained  in  its  pages  but  the  main 
object  is  to  create  for  amateurs  and  cub 
photographers  a  complete  textbook  on 
making  pictures  for  newspapers. 

Outlining  the  job,  Mr.  Price  says 
in  his  first  chapter : 

It  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  of 
til  the  arts  none  compares  in  popularity 
irith  the  art  of  pictorial  reproduction, 
and  there  is  no  more  fascinating  divi- 
lion  of  this  than  that  of  press  photog- 
raphy. 

The  news  cameraman  moves  in  a 
colortul  world  of  news  events.  His 
tssignments  run  the  scale  of  human 
happenings.  The  luminaries  and  the 
sub-luminaries  of  life  are  the  targets 
of  his  shots.  No  eminence  is  too  lofty 
for  him  to  scale.  Political  potentates, 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  celebrities  in 
the  sciences,  the  arts,  finance,  industry, 
sports — all  the  protagonists  in  the  cos¬ 
mic  drama  are  potted  by  his  range- 
finding  lens. 

Then,  before  launching  into  a  general 
diKussion  of  the  various  angles  of  news 
picture  work,  the  ethics  of  the  job  are 
considered.  A  cameraman  must  have 
diplomacy,  devotion  to  his  job,  and  be 
above  alibis  when  he  fails  on  an  assign¬ 
ment. 

Says  Mr.  Price: 

It  is  an  axiom  that  the  successful 
news  photographer  must  be  made  of 
stem  stuff.  The  work  automatically 
eliminates  the  weakling.  Enthusiasm, 
oonlldence,  determination,  ambition  must 
be  among  his  characteristics.  He  must 
be  resourceful  in  an  emergency.  Dis¬ 
couragement  must  have  no  place  in  his 
composition.  He  must  be  aggressive, 
not  offensively  so,  but  enough  so  to 
attain  his  purpose. 

The  time  is  within  the  memory  of 
many  photographers  when  a  newspaper 
photographer  was  regarded  as  an  inqui¬ 
sitive  pest  and  as  such  was  requested 
to  withdraw.  This  attitude  toward  him 
has  been  dissipated,  and  in  its  place  is 
an  attitude  of  honest  welcome  or  mild 
toleration.  .  .  .  No  news  photographer, 
tmbryo  or  veteran,  can  afford  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  injunction  to  be  polite. 

Out  of  his  25  years’  experience  on  all 
types  of  stories.  Jack  Price  then  tells 
Iww  to  cover  the  various  broad  divi¬ 
sions  of  picture  assignments — ship  and 
society  news,  murder  mysteries  and  rail- 
rwd  wrecks,  big  fires,  sports  of  all 
lands,  court  trials,  feature  stories.  Other 
interesting  chapters  are  headed  “Things 
Not  to  Do,”  “Tricks  of  the  Trade,”  and 
“Personal  Experiences.” 

Under  _  the  latter  heading  Price 
tells  of  interesting  adventures  he  has 
had.  One  was  photographing  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr.,  back  in  1922  when  the 
financier  was  considered  one  of  the 
"hardest  men  in  the  world  to  photo- 
paph.” 

Another  was  the  boarding  at  night, 
after  a  perilous  trip  in  an  open  launch, 
of  a  coast  guard  boat  which  had  been 
in  collision  with  a  liner  off  the  Jersey 
coast.  The  ships  were  locked  together 
and  it  was  believed  one  or  the  other 
'might  sink  when  they  were  hauled  apart. 
It  was  in  the  days  of  flash  powder  and 
Price  voluntarily  passed  up  a  remark¬ 
able  picture  opportunity  for  fear  a  spark 
might  set  fire  to  the  oil  covered  water 
surrounding  the  boats. 

At  another  time,  when  cameramen 
were  barred  from  Arlington  cemetery. 
Price  entered  the  cemetery  early, 
.dimbed  a  tree  and  hid  in  the  branches 
^photograph  the  funeral  of  a  famous 
■meral.  The  tree  was  directly  over 
fpt  grave,  and  as  the  coffin  was  being 
*wered.  Cameraman  Price  slipped,  lost 
'kis  hold,  and  fell  into  the  grave. 

The  incident  caused  authorities  to 
ind  the  rule  barring  cameramen. 
The  second  half  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
led  to  the  technique  of  photography, 
the  various  types  of  cameras,  focusing. 


developing,  printing,  and  general  advice. 
Editors  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  cameramen  ob¬ 
taining  accurate  left  to  right  captions, 
with  names  correctly  spelled,  and  that 
the  ever-present  libel  dangers  are  pointed 
out. 

The  book  has  a  foreword  by  James 
W.  Barrett,  former  city  editor  of  the 
World,  now  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  American,  whose  comments  excel¬ 
lently  sum  up  file  book  and  its  author: 

This  book  of  Jack  Price’s  deserves  a 
benediction  from  city  editors  and  re¬ 
porters.  It  has  mine.  When  you  con¬ 
sider  how  many  times  a  whole  assign¬ 
ment,  a  whole  story,  a  whole  paper,  a 
whole  day’s  work  has  been  ruined  by  a 
photographer’s  blunder,  and  how  many 
times  a  poor  story  or  a  hopeless  assign¬ 
ment  has  been  saved  by  a  good  picture, 
you  realize  how  important  is  the  part 
the  photographer  plays  in  the  daily 
newspaper  scheme. 

Personally,  I  don’t  think  you  can 
train  a  man  to  be  a  good  news  photog¬ 
rapher  through  the  medium  of  a  book, 
any  more  than  you  can  make  a  good 
reporter  in  a  school  of  journalism. 
Experience  is  the  only  competent  news¬ 
paper  teacher.  ...  A  young  man  seeking 
to  become  a  good  news  photographer 
learns  by  hard  knocks  and  severe  bawl- 
ings-out  from  editors,  but  Price’s  book 
will  help  him  to  understand  why  he  gets 
the  knocks  and  the  bawlings-out  and 
how  he  can  profit  by  them.  .  .  .  One 
thing  about  Price’s  work  is  possibly  the 
key  to  his  success.  He  has  always  re¬ 
garded  an  assignment  as  a  sacred  com¬ 
mand  to  be  accepted  with  cheerfulness 
and  to  be  executed  with  zest.  He  never 
conveyed  to  the  city  editor  the  intimation 
that  he,  the  city  editor,  was  just  a 
stupid  fellow  who  didn’t  know  anything 
about  pictures,  and  therefore  was  to  be 
humored  and  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Most  of  all.  Price  deserves  a  good 
endorsement  for  his  book  because  he  is 
one  of  the  few  photographers  in  the 
business  who  habitually  and  carefully 
read  the  papers  for  which  they  are 
working. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  many 
famous  news  photographs.  It  is  pub 
lished  by  Industries  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  sells  for  $2. — 
W.L.B.  *  *  * 

OSWALD  GARRISON  VIL- 
LARD,  who  has  just  turned  over 
the  control  and  management  of  The 
Nation  to  a  group  of  four  former  asso 
ciate  editors,  will  contribute  a  weekly 
signed  page  entitled  “Issues  and  Men,” 
to  the  publication.  It  will  deal  with 
politics  and  people  in  the  news  and  will 
make  its  first  appearance  in  the  Jan.  11th 

issue.  _ 

KILGORE  TRANSFERRED 
L.  Bernard  Kilgore,  for  three  years 
news  editor  of  the  west  coast  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been 
transferred  to  New  York  where  he  will 
write  a  daily  interpretive  column  for 
the  main  edition  of  the  paper.  Robert  I. 
Bottoroff  of  the  copy  desk,  succeeded 
him.  Kilgore  visited  friends  in  South 
Bend  and  Indianapolis  on  his  trip  East. 


There  are 

Good  Reasons 
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whyyou  should  use“U.S/^ 
ROYAL  Rubber  Printing 
Rollers  .... 

REASON  No.  2  ... 
Constant  changing,  ad¬ 
justing  and  replacement 
unnecessary. 

• 

Direct  branches  in  oil 
principal  cities. 

"U.S."  ROYAL  RUBBER  PRINTING  ROLLERS 
Another  Product  of 

United  States^j^ Rubber  Company 

1790  BROADWAY 


NEW  HAVEN 

CONNECTICUT 
An  Excellent  Try-Out  Field 

Doing  14.82%  of  all  Retail  Sales  and  26.67% 
of  all  wholesale  sales  in  the  State,  New  Haven  ia 
one  of  the  most  important  selling  centers  in  the 
country.  Add  to  this  the  volume  of  business  done 
in  the  40  cities  and  towns  adjacent  to  New  Haven 
and  properly  considered  as  part  of  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  market,  the  importance  of  New  Haven  as  a 
consumer  of  advertised  goods  should  appeal  with 
force  to  all  alert,  progressive  sellers  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

This  Great  Market  Is  Completely 
Covered  by 

THE 

REGISTER 

which  has  an  average  net  paid  circulation  every 
night  at  the  present  time  exceeding  by  a  SUB¬ 
STANTIAL  MARGIN 


PER  ISSUE 


Advertisers  in  The  Register  reach  a  full  100 
per  cent  buying  power  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity 
and  at  a  price  per  thousand  circulation  far  lower 
than  prevails  in  any  other  New  England  city. 

The  Register’s  circulation  is  real  circulation 
among  substantial,  well-to-do  readers  who  pay 
for  the  paper  themselves,  who  have  the  money  to 
spend  and  spend  it. 

New  Haven  Register 

Quality  and  Quantity  Circulation 

Represented  by 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 

New  York  —  Boston  —  Chicago  —  Detroit 
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Advertising  Agencies  WOODRUFF  REJOINS  AGENCY  PRUNE  ADS  OUT  OF  DAILIES 


CLASSIFICATION  IDEA 
“UNSOUND”— BENSON 


Four-A  President  Sajrs  California 
Proposal  Would  Destroy  Clients’ 
Confidence  in  Agency  Advice — 
Audit  Might  Be  Welcome 


The  proposal  under  consideration  by 
California  publishers,  to  classify  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  refuse  commissions 
to  those  which  do  not  place  80  per  cent 
of  their  business  in  newspapers,  was 
termed  “unsound”  this  week  by  John 
Benson,  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Commenting,  at  the  request  of  Editor 
&  PcBLisHER,  on  the  plan  as  outlined 
in  last  week’s  issue.  Mr.  Benson  said : 

“If  agencies  should  be  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  media  and  be  recognized  as 
such  by  newspapers,  by  magazines,  by 
radio,  etc.,  depending  upon  the  volume 
of  business  produced  in  each  medium, 
agency  recognition  would  become  a 
farce.  It  would  destroy  the  independent 
position  of  the  agency  and  its  usefulness 
as  confidential  advisor  to  the  advertiser. 
We  have  to  treat  all  media  with  equal 
impartially  in  order  properly  to  advise 
our  clients,  and  any  bias  on  our  part 
would  destroy  the  confidence  we  now 
enjoy  and  thus  also  our  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  business  for  publishers. 

“As  far  as  auditing  agencies  is  con¬ 
cerned.  that  might  be  a  welcome  under¬ 
taking  if  applied  to  facilities  and  ability 
to  serve.  One  of  the  lax  things  about 
agency  recognition  is  its  not  being  on 
a  professional  basis  and  being  freely 
granted  by  many  newspaper  publishers 
on  any  piece  of  business  which  may 
drift  in.  This  is  something  which  is 
in  urgent  need  of  reform. 

“Special  agencies  devoted  to  certain 
media  would  intensify  destructive  com¬ 
petition  between  them  instead  of  co¬ 
ordinate  a  constructive  competition. 
Publishers  should  recognize  that  media 
vary  in  their  characteristics  and  that 
the  advertisers’  problems  vary  too.  One 
medium  may  be  much  more  suitable  for 
a  given  advertiser  than  for  another,  or 
more  suitable  at  a  given  stage  of  his 
development.  Some  need  newspapers 
and  some  need  magazines,  and  still 
others,  billboards  or  radio,  and  the 
agency  should  be  in  an  independent 
position  to  suit  the  medium  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  hand. 

“The  main  thing  is  to  make  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  successful ;  then  he  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  a  market  for  all  media  and 
each  one  has  a  live  opportunity  instead 
of  a  dead  one. 

“Many  a  magazine  campaign  has  built 
up  a  newspaper  appropriation  and  many 
a  newspaper  campaign  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  magazine  advertiser. 
They  are  mutually  dependent.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  use  each  in  its  proper 
place.  That  makes  business  for  every- 
body. 

“Time  and  again  radio  has  doubled 
the  return  from  periodical  and  news- 
jiaper  advertising  and  thus  made  it  more 
effective.  One  of  the  largest  agencies 
has  recently  made  a  check-up  and  found 
that  its  clients  using  radio  also  used 
more  newspaper  advertising  than  the 
clients  which  did  not  use  radio. 

“In  my  opinion,  agency  recognition 
should  be  universalized  by  all  media 
using  the  same  standards  and  having 
the  same  requirements  financially,  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  morally.  Then  it  would 
really  mean  something.” 


Will  Head  Pacific  Coast  Offices  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Co. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  2 — .Appointment 
of  J.  Fred  Woodruff  as  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region 
for  Campbell-Ewald  Company  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  T.  Ewald,  president. 

Mr.  Woodruff  previously  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  resigning  a  year  ago  to  be  free 
to  handle  personal  affairs.  He  will  have 
charge  of  the  agency’s  offices  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Portland. 

W.  S.  Wood  of  Los  Angeles,  Earl  B. 
Weller,  San  Francisco,  and  Steve 
.Arnett,  Portland,  remain  as  office  man¬ 
agers.  Mr.  Ewald  announced. 


Goodyear  Shift*  Part  of  Account 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  announces  that  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  which 
during  the  past  year  has  directed  its 
radio  advertising,  will  handle,  instead 
of  radio  advertising,  its  farm  advertis¬ 
ing  and  its  truck  and  bus  advertising, 
effective  Jan.  1.  This  ap|K)intment  does 
not  affect  the  general  magazine  and 
newspaper  advertising  of  passenger  car 
tires,  nor  the  advertising  of  its  mechani¬ 
cal  rubber  goods  and  other  products, 
which  will  continue  to  be  handled  by 
Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co. 


Nu-Grape  Firm  Bankrupt 

The  Nu-Grape  Company  of  America, 
a  national  advertiser,  was  placed  in  re¬ 
ceivership  in  Federal  Court  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Dec.  30.  .A.  .A.  Baumstark  was 

named  receiver.  The  petitioners  were 
Erie  Brewing  Company,  of  Erie,  Pa., 
the  Harvey  Massengale  Company,  At¬ 
lanta  advertising  agency,  and  Louis 
Morrison,  alleging  total  indebtedness  of 
$4,291.18.  The  company  with  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  claimed  equipment  and  stock 
valued  at  $750,000. 


Cecil  F.  Bennett  Changes 

Cecil  F.  Bennett  has  joined  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  as  a  partner.  For  six  years 
Mr.  Bennett  was  president  of  the  Otto 
J.  Koch  advertising  agency  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Before  that  he  was  a  writer 
with  Lord  &  Thomas  in  Chicago.  More 
recently  he  has  been  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  Adver¬ 
tising  Corporation,  Chicago  office. 


Accounts  to  Chicago  Agency 

Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  is  now  handling  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accounts  :  Leon  Bloom  Studios, 
Chicago,  corresjxindence  school  of 
broadcasting ;  Downes  Engineering 
Company,  Chicago,  heaters  and  boilers; 
Pakkold  Sales  Company,  Chicago,  cos¬ 
metics  :  Chicai/o  Herald  Examiner;  Bio 
Products,  Inc.,  Chicago,  health  food. 


Has  Cosmetic  Account 

Blackett-Sample-Humniert,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
entire  account  of  Affiliated  Products, 
Inc.,  Chicago  cosmetics  concern.  The 
agency  has  been  in  charge  of  radio 
advertising  for  this  account. 


Handling  All  A.  &  P.  Copy 

Paris  &  Peart,  New  York,  will  hence¬ 
forth  handle  all  the  advertising  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company.  This  includes  both  morning 
and  evening  broadcasting,  as  well  as 
magazine  and  newspaper  advertising. 
Appointment  is  effective  Jan.  1,  1933. 


C.  E.  Eldridge  Promoted 

Clarence  E.  Eldridge,  of  Young  & 


Campaign  in  Other  Media  Critized 
in  California 

The  advertising  program  of  the 
United  Prune  Growers  of  California,  a 
cooperative  campaign  that  disappointed 
newspapers  in  its  failure  to  use  news¬ 
papers  to  any  great  extent,  has  been 
criticized  by  the  California  Fruit  News. 

“The  program  has  not  started  off 
with  the  bang  it  should  have,”  com¬ 
mented  the  Fruit  News,  which  con¬ 
tinued  a  survey  of  present  conditions 
in  the  prune  market  and  declared  the 
failure  of  the  advertising  to  arouse  ex¬ 
citement  was  “an  important  reason  for 
the  quiet  market.” 

The  prune  cooperative  has  announced 
that  copy  will  be  released  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Ezvniiui  Post  January  14.  .A  sup¬ 
plementary  campaign  will  be  directed 
almost  exclusively  at  the  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  trade.  The  drive  opened 
recently  in  leading  farm  journals,  sur¬ 
veys  having  showed  that  the  prune  sale 
is  best  in  the  farm  field. 

Dealer  representatives  are  now  in 
three  or  four  Eastern  cities.  Outdoor 
advertising  has  been  planned  at  these 
pivotal  markets  selected  as  best  suited 
for  the  expansion  of  prune  merchan¬ 
dising. 


New  Ayer  Accounts 

New  advertising  accounts  placed  with 
N.W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  include:  Ivan- 
hoe  Foods,  Inc.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  mayonnaise  and  other  food 
products;  Nu-Shine  Company,  Inc., 
Reidsville,  N.  C.,  manufacturer  of  mod¬ 
ern  shoe  polish ;  and  New  England  Gas 
Association  of  Boston,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  six  companies: 
.American  Consolidated  Gas  Company, 
New  England  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  New  England  Power  Association, 
Lynn  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Old 
Colony  Gas  Company,  C.  H.  Tenney 
Company.  The  association  will  pro¬ 
mote  gas  consumption. 


NEW  DETROIT  AGENCY 

Bernard  Wohl,  for  a  number  of  years 
prominently  identified  with  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Detroit  and  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Detroit  Ad  Service, 
has  oi^ned  a  new  advertising  agency  in 
Detroit  under  the  name  of  Bernard 
Wohl  &  Co.  Associated  with  Mr.  Wohl 
are  S.  T.  Key,  former  president  of  the 
Murphy  Bed  Company:  L.  M.  Hender¬ 
son,  formerly  of  the  Madison  Company 
and  Frank  Foster  Stell.  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Brown  is  office  manager. 


Wrigley  Returns  to  Dailies 

Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company  returned 
this  week  to  550  evening  newspapers 
with  daily  comic-page  insertion  advertis¬ 
ing,  following  a  suspension  during 
December.  Leslie  Webster,  Wrigley 
advertising  manager,  told  Editor  4 
Publisher  that  the  Wrigley  company 
will  continue  the  first  part  of  1933  with 
practically  the  same  type  of  advertising 
it  has  been  using  during  the  latter  half 
of  last  year. 


Moser,  Cotins  &  Brown  Expands 

Hampton,  Weeks  &  Marston,  Inc., 
New  A’ork  agency,  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  New  A'ork  office  of  Moser, 
Cotins  &  Brown,  Inc.  J.  D.  Hampton, 
H.  L.  Hicks,  and  G.  D.  Sinsabaugh  of 
the  former  agency,  have  joined  Moser, 
Cotins  &  Brown  as  account  executives, 
and  H.  P.  Stoll  as  an  art  director. 


Food  Account  Using  Radio 

The  Fuji  Trading  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Jan.  17  will  start  a  radio  series 
over  WGN.  C.  Wendel  Muench  &  Co., 
Chicago  agency,  is  handling  the  ac¬ 
count. 


Weld  Heads  Marketer* 

L.  D.  H.  Weld,  director  of  research 
McCann-Erick.son,  Inc.,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  American  Marketing 
Society.  He  succeeds  Paul  T.  Cher- 
ington. 


New  NBC  Accounts 

New  accounts  announced  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  are :  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  which  on  Dec. 
25  began  a  “Sunday  circle  concert,” 
placed  by  Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.;  William  R.  Warner  Com¬ 
pany,  which  will  begin  on  Jan.  22  a 
Sloan’s  Liniment  program  placed  by 
Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil;  Lehn  &  Fink 
Products  Company,  which  on  Jan.  4 
began  a  program  for  Hind’s  Honey  and 
Almond  Cream,  placed  by  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc. ;  and  Harold  F.  Ritchie  & 
Co.,  which  on  Jan.  3  resumed  its  Eno 
Crime  Club,  placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc. 


SCIENCE 


Science  Review 
for  1932 


Predictions  for 
1933  science 


Wire  for  these  two 
year-end  features. 


Grocery  Trade  News  Begins 

Volume  1,  Number  1,  of  the  Groeery 
Trade  Nezt's,  published  fortnightly  by 
Butterick  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
New  York,  appeared  Jan.  3.  Telegraph 
messengers  delivered  copies  to  grocery- 
executives  in  four  large  cities.  The 
editor  is  Carl  W,  Dipman. 


SERVICE 


Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  N.  A.  Moves  Headquarters 

The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  has  moved  its  headquarters  from 
the  Graybar  Building  to  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Building,  330  West  42d  Street, 
New  York; 


Hall  Joins  J.  D.  Strong 

Herbert  W.  Hall  has  returned  to  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  has  been  appointed  Eastern 
Canada  manager  for  J.  D.  Strong  and 
Associates,  advertising  organization, 
which  is  opening  offices  in  Ottawa. 


Voii  deprive  yourself  of  the  benefib  of  Certified  stereotyping  until 
you  give  the  improved  Certified  Dry  Mab  a  bial. 

A  comparative  run  in  your  own  plant  under  your  own  conditions 
will  demonsbate  to  you  why  hundreds  of  your  fellow  publishers 
and  their  stereotypers  are  “satisfied  with  Certified." 

Try  Certifieds  now  on  our  money  back  guarantee  or  on  our  free 
sample  offer.  It  will  pay  you. 


Skinner  Winnipeg  Manager 

H.  C.  Skinner  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Winnipeg,  Man.,  office 
of  Norris- Patterson,  Limited,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Toronto. 


Agfa-Ansco  to  Cowan  &  Dengler 

Agfa-Ansco  Corporation,  Bingham- 


Rubican,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  ton,  maker  of  cameras  and  camera 


I 


I 


CERTIFIED  TRIAL 


agency,  has  been  appointed  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  that  agency. 


supplies,  has  appointed  Cowan  &  Deng¬ 
ler,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 
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A $3, 500  dinner  at  a  New  York  hotel, 
with  liquor  costing  $900  additional, 
*-as  describe  as  part  of  a  stock-selling 
scheme  by  a  witness  in  a  mail-fraud 
trial  in  New  York  this  week. 

And  can  any  bright  little  boy  guess 
how  the  dinner — and  the  liquor — were 
paid  for? 

^^hy,  they  were  charged  to  “adver¬ 
tising,"  of  course. 

Ho-hum ! 

*  *  IS 

WHEN  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  following  receipt  of 
complaints  about  Sun  Oil  Company's 
advertising,  asked  that  concern  to  jus¬ 
tify  its  advertised  claims,  the  matter 
*as  considered  a  routine  inquiry  like 
those  continually  being  made  by  the 
Bureau. 

The  answer,  however,  was  far  from 
routine.  The  Sun  company  took  space 
74  newspapers  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States  to  tell  why  it  had  ad¬ 
vertised  “Blue  Sunoco  contains  more 
premium  qualities  than  many  extra¬ 
price  gasolines  .  .  .  yet  it  sells  at 
regular  gas  price.”  Included  in  the 
answer  were  reports  from  E.  W.  Say- 
bolt  &  Co.,  on  its  collection  and  analysis 
of  gasoline  samples,  and  from  George 
G.  Brown,  consulting  engineer,  on  his 
interpretation  of  the  tests.  Dr.  Brown, 
adding  three  “premium  qualities"  of  his 
own  to  the  six  suggested  by  the  Bureau, 
reported  that  “Blue  Sunoco  was  found 
to  have  more  premium  qualities  than 
13  (of  the  other  samples),  the  same 
number  of  premium  qualities  as  five, 
and  a  less  number  of  premium  qualities  . 
than  two,”  No  statement  was  made  as 
to  details  of  the  comparison, 

M.  H.  Leister,  of  Philadelphia,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sun  company, 
indicated  in  reply  to  an  Editor  & 
Fb:BLiSHER  inquiry,  that  the  single 
newspaper  advertisement  was  the  only 
piece  of  copy  likely  to  be  of  this  nature. 
It  has  not  been  used  in  other  media,  he 
said,  and  he  did  “not  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  further  into  print  on 
this  question.” 

“All  papers  receiving  the  order  in¬ 
serted  our  copy  without  change,”  he 
said.  “It  was  not  published  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  advertising  but  was  inserted 
only  to  publicly  give  our  answer  to  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau.” 

Previously,  he  added,  the  Sun  com¬ 
pany  had  not  intended  to  use  copy  tell¬ 
ing  of  specific  comparisons. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  request 
named  six  extra-priced  fuels  selling  in 
New  Jersey  and  asked  for  comparisons 
with  them.  New  Jersey  was  specified, 
it  was  said  at  the  Bureau,  merely  to 
give  a  definite  territory  for  the  com¬ 
parison.  In  the  absence  of  E.  L. 
Greene,  general  manager  of  the  Bureau, 
who  was  ill  of  a  cold,  there  was  no 
statement  as  to  how  satisfactory  the 
Bureau  considered  the  reply. 

*  «  * 

PROGRESS  of  legislation  to  permit 
the  sale  of  beer  is  being  watched 
carefully  by  newspaper  advertising  men, 
tnd  if  additional  action  is  necessary  to 
remove  restrictions  on  beer  advertising, 
steps  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  to  start 
wch  action,  it  was  understood  this  week 
in  newspaper  circles  following  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Washington  dispatch  on  this 
matter  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
Dec.  31. 

While  skepticism  is  growing  as  to 
the  likelihood  that  beer  will  actually  be 
legalized  at  the  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  it  is  believed  that  no  specific 
action  on  advertising  will  be  necessary 
if  beer  of  specified  strength  is  finally 
held  to  be  non-intoxicating.  In  that 
case,  it  is  pointed  out,  beer  advertising 
wuld  no  longer  be  advertising  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor. 

«  *  * 

“T  THINK  I  am  safe  in  predicting 
1  that  in  1933  national  advertisers  are 
loing  to  spend  what  they  need  to  spend 
to  produce  more  profits.  They  are  not 
jomg  to  spend  much  more.  The  ex- 
litvagance  of  printing  pleasant  plati- 
todes  about  our  gcxxis  in  hit  or  miss 


fashion  will  disappear.  The  wastes  in 
advertising  have  not  been  eliminated. 
Distinct  progress  is  being  made,  and  I 
believe  that  1933  will  show  far  greater 
steps  in  that  direction.” — Stuart  Pea¬ 
body,  president  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  in  year-end  finan¬ 
cial  review  of  Nnv  York  Eivniny  Post. 
♦  *  ♦ 

The  institutional  advertisement,  “I’m 
through  with  being  depressed.” 
described  in  this  column  on  Dec.  24, 
drew  a  full-page  reply  in  similar  typo¬ 
graphic  style  two  days  after  it  appeared 
in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  The 
original  advertisement,  prepared  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia 
agency,  and  printed  in  several  hundred 
dailies,  was  signed  by  “John  W.  S.,” 
and  told  how,  after  a  long  period  of 
skimping,  he  had  decided  to  buy  the 
clothing  and  other  things  he  needed. 

The  reply  was  addressed  directly  to 
“Mr.  John  W.  S.”  and  volunteered  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  he  could  find  most 
of  the  items  he  had  mentioned  at 
Killian’s  store.  Cedar  Rapids.  “This  is 
‘Jean  Joyce,’  Killian’s  Shopper,”  the 
copy  wound  up,  “and  how  I’d  like  to 
help  you  shop.” 

*  *  « 

Being  always  alert  to  report  any 
sign  of  increasing  advertising 
volume,  we  beg  to  report  that  New 
York’s  new  Eighth  Avenue  subway  now 
has  a  car  card.  Sole  occupant  of  the 
lengthy  racks,  it  bears  the  signature, 
“Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee,”  with  the  further  notation,  “This 
space  is  contributed.” 

*  It  If 

The  foregoing  information,  we  may 
add,  was  gathered  as  a  result  of  a 
laborious  pilgrimage  by  bicycle  and 
roller  skates  down  one  of  the  new  sta¬ 
tion  platforms,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
place  where  the  trains  stop.  We  offer 
absolutely  free  of  charge  the  suggestion 
that  the  cars  might  be  better  filled  if 
the  city  would  popularize  the  slogan, 
“I’d  walk  a  mile  to  ride  the  new 
subway.” 

NUSSBAUM  LEAVES  UNITED 


Resigns  As  Agency  President  To 
Become  Future  Manager 

Berthold  M.  Nussbaum  has  resigned 
the  presidency  of  United  Advertising 
Agency  to  become  general  manager  of 
Futura  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  United, 
Mr.  Nussbaum  was  an  executive  with 
Collier’s,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Business  Training  Cor¬ 
poration,  now  Tradeways,  Inc.  The  Fu¬ 
tura  magazines  are  distributed  through 
the  following  chain  .store  organizations : 
McCrory,  Newberry,  W.  T.  Grant, 
L.  K.  Liggett,  McLellan,  Murphy, 
Neisner  and  Grand-Silver. 

No  action  is  being  taken  at  pre.sent 
to  name  a  new  president  for  the  United 
agency. 


Advertising 

Manager- 

Solicitor 

Age  39 — Married  with  family. 
“Go  Getter”  type.  A  contact 
man  and  a  salesman  with  ideas; 
absolutely  a  record  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  on  second  and  third  news¬ 
papers;  especially  on  morning 
papers;  I  know  classified  also 
and  have  record  as  a  builder; 
best  of  references;  prefer  middle 
west  but  will  go  anywhere; 
available  at  once;  write  or  wire 
Box  B-656,  c/o 

Editor  8C  Publisher 


What  to  Do 
in  1933  » 


»  i> 


Don’t  put  out 
the  Lights  and 
Go  to  Sleep! 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
advertisers  will  need  to  be 
wide-awake  and  seek  .  .  .  not 
wait  for  .  .  .  the  GOOD 
BREAKS  in  sales  1933  will 
be  it. 

A  wise  way  to  go  about  it  is 
to  pick  the  best  medium  that 
covers  the  market  thoroughly; 
— the  one  that  will  bring  with¬ 
in  your  selling  range  the  po¬ 
tential  buying  power  of  every 
consumer. 


VXT' 

l — 1  -b” 

•'■r 


CITY  OF 

NEWaUKOH  v’Vi’'  ^  --- 

'  t- 


WILL  DO  A  COMPLETE  JOB  FOR  YOU 

—  IN  THE  — 

Mid-Hudson  Valley 
READ  BY  7  OUT  OF  EVERY  10 

RESIDENTS  IN  ITS  ENTIRE  CIRCULATION  AREA 
Other  GANNETT  Newspapers  are: 

KorheHt.'r  Timrx-rnion,  RorhPHt.T  Dtworrat  ti  Chronirir,  Hartford  Times, 
KImira  Star-tiazette.  KImira  Advertiser,  KImira  Trlexram,  lltiea  Obnerver- 
DiHpateh,  Ithaea  Journal-Newit,  Neu'burxh  News,  Beaeon  News, 
(iKdensburic  Journal.  Plalnflfdd  Toiirirr  News,  Oleun  Times- 
Herald,  Alban.v  Knirkerborker  Press.  Albany  Evening 
New'S,  .Malone  Teleitram. 

Represented  by 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


TECHNOCRACY  PRIORITY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Discussion 
of  priority  of  publication  of  facts  about 
Technocracy  in  Editoti  &  Publisher’s 
issue  of  December  31,  1932,  in  “Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty’’  makes  no  reference  to 
the  two-column  interview  with  Mr. 
Howard  Scott,  directing  head  of  Tech¬ 
nocracy,  in  the  New  York  Times,  Sun¬ 
day,  Aug.  21,  1932.  The  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  column  1,  page  7,  section  4. 

The  research  activity  conducted  by 
Technocracy  began  about  12  years  ago. 
It  was  only  during  the  past  summer, 
however,  ^at  attention  was  drawn 
markedly  to  it  during  the  present  de¬ 
pression.  This  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  issuance  of  a 
preliminary  report  of  work  done  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Scott  group.  Letters 
poured  in  at  Technocracy’s  headquarters 
from  educators  and  others  asking  for 
further  information.  It  was  then  that 
the  New  York  Times  obtained  the  two- 
column  interview  with  Mr.  Scott. 

In  his  interview  Mr.  Scott  reviewed 
the  man-power  output  of  7,000  years  and 
the  rise  of  the  machine  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  He  told 
of  the  great  technical  gains  in  the  past 
three  years  which  have  brought  about 
a  huge  advance  in  output.  He  also  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  55  per  cent  of 
those  now  idle  would  not  get  work  if 
1929  operations  were  resumed. 

Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have  made  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  present  series  of 
contributions  about  Technocracy  in  this 
authoritative  New  York  Times  inter¬ 
view,  if  not  the  very  first.  We  shall 
be  interested  to  learn  if  you  can  find 
an  earlier  article  approaching  this  one 
in  scope. 

When  Technocracy  first  came  into 
the  news  the  New  York  Times  covered 
it  in  a  two-column  article  because  the 
Times  regards  it  as  an  obligation  to  its 
readers  to  publish  “all  the  news  that’s 
fit  to  print.” 

Louis  Wiley, 

Business  Manager,  New  York  Times, 


news-feature  syndicates  by  destroying, 
in  many  editorial  room  minds,  the  old 
contempt  for  mailed  stuff.  This  isn’t 
a  free  ad  for  the  A.  P.  though.  We  get 
about  all  the  news-feature  services.  But 
the  A.  P.  taught  us  how  to  use  ’em. 

George  Olds, 

Alanaging  Editor,  Springfield 
(Mo.)  News  and  Leader. 


FIAT  MONEY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  depre¬ 
ciating  currency  proposed  by  Charles 
H.  Cochrane  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  24 
is  just  a  variation  of  the  stamp-money 
gag — the  one  whereby  each  of  50  holders 
of  a  $1  note  must  affix  a  2c.  stamp. 

These  stamps  and  Cochrane’s  depre¬ 
ciation  are  simply  taxes  collected  from 
the  successive  holders — they  do  not 
affect  the  quality  of  the  currency.  It 
would  be  the  same  old  fiat  currency 
proposed  by  people  who  seem  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  currency. 
On  the  contrary,  the  additional  national 
bank  notes  issued  under  the  Glass- 
Steagall  bill  of  last  session  have  simply 
put  an  equivalent  amount  of  federal 
reserve  notes  out  of  a  job. 

It  is  all  the  same  old  inflation-wish 
on  the  part  of  debtors.  They  would 
gain  temporarily  at  the  expense  of  cred¬ 
itors  and  rentiers;  but  consider  the  end- 
result. 

The  amount  of  currency  adapts  itself 
to  the  needs  of  retail  exchange:  what 
is  needed  for  resumption  of  business  is 
more  credit. 

San  Francisco.  Jay  Chipping. 


TECHNOCRACY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Victor 
Barnett  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
the  Associated  Press’  mailed  articles  on 
Technocracy,  which  he  mentions  in  his 
letter  to  you,  were  printed  in  the  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  News  and  Leader  last  Octo¬ 
ber  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 

However,  I  did  not  see  the  articles  in 
other  papep  of  this  region  members  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  I  imagine 
many  A.  P.  mail  service  subscribers 
overlooked  them.  Out  here  we  check 
the  A.  P.’s  mail  service  as  carefully 
as  we  watch  the  wires  and  we  find 
some  surprisingly  good  and  fresh  stuff. 
The  other  day,  I  noticed,  the  Kansas 
City  Star  ran  an  A.  P.  mail  feature — 
about  the  weather — on  Page  One.  and 
even  used  the  diagram  that  came  with  it  I 

The  A.  P.  has  done  a  service  to  all 


CATALOG  OF  PRESS  EVILS 

To  Edit(»  &  Publisher:  In  the 
consideration  of  the  radio  problem,  1 
am  wondering  if  newspaper  publishers, 
as  a  whole,  have  taken  into  account  the 
possibility  that  they  have  brought  some 
of  this  trouble  upon  themselves  by  the 
way  they  conduct  their  publications  and 
that  the  public  may  find  some  degree  of 
relief  in  listening  to  the  radio  rather 
than  read  some  of  the  stuff  that  is  daily 
spread  before  the  reading  public. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  big  fellows 
in  the  newspaper  business  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  getting  fed  up  on: 

Making  sensational  stories  out  of 
mere  rumors  which  are  later  shown  to 
be  unfounded. 

Chasing  human  interest  rainbows. 

Exploiting  scandal  and  love  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  most  exaggerated  form. 

Giving  wrong  slants  in  public  matters 
to  suit  the  interests  or  views  of  the 
writers. 

Permitting  reporters  to  “get  even” 
with  some  one  whom  they  dislike  or 
who  wouldn’t  submit  to  being  bully¬ 
ragged  during  an  attempted  interview. 

Presenting  the  worst  side  in  so  many 
individuals  and  cases  just  to  make  a 
good  story,  regardless  of  the  interests, 
feelings  or  reputations  of  innocent 
people. 

Making  big  fellows  out  of  a  lot  of 
political  fakers  who  fool  the  people  by 
the  help  of  the  press. 

Putting  words  into  the  mouths  of  men 
and  women  that  they  never  uttered. 

Making  headlines  that  misrepresent 
the  facts  as  given  in  the  story  that 
follows. 

Building  up  a  damphool  philosophy 
because  some  freak  in  human  form  is 
responsible  for  it. 

Exploiting  racketeering  and  racketeers 
until  it  would  seem  that  the  best  way 
to  make  the  front  page  is  to  be  a  leader 
of  a  gang. 

Giving  a  man  plenty  of  publicity 
when  he  is  accused  of  a  crime  and  for¬ 
getting  it  when  he  is  acquitted. 

Sinking  ideas  in  a  river  of  words. 

Pretending  that  the  printing  of  sordid 
details  is  in  the  public  interest  when  in 
reality  it  is  to  boost  circulation. 

Making  accuracy  of  statements  a 
joke  and  a  proper  correction  impossible. 

Making  so  many  people  discredit 
newspapers  for  what  they  often  say 
and  do. 

Using  the  “power  of  the  press”  to  en¬ 
force  arrogance  and  steam  roller  meth¬ 
ods  in  dealing  with  men  in  prominent 
places  and  trying  to  impress  them  that 
next  to  the  Almighty  the  newspaper 
comes  first. 

It  may  be  a  good  time  for  the  news¬ 
papers  or  some  of  them,  at  least,  to  take 
account  of  stock. 

S.  H.  Robie, 
Editor  and  Proprietor, 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Record. 


CLUB  MUST  PAY  TAXES 

The  state  supreme  court  has  ruled  the 
Denver  Press  Club  must  pay  taxes  on 
its  club  building,  erected  a  few  years 
ago. 


PRESS 

Wanted! 


I  want  a  press  (used)  including 
stereotype  equipment,  folder,  etc. 
capable  of  printing  16-18-20-22-24 
in  one  section.  21)4  or  22  column 
leng;ths  —  8  columns  wide  —  up¬ 
wards  of  18,000  per  hour.  Please 
write  particulars  to  S.  N.  c/o 
Editor  and  Publisher,  1700  Times 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PLANNING  DANBURY  MERGER 

Merger  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News 
and  Danbury  Times,  competing  after¬ 
noon  dailies,  will  be  effected  sometime 
this  month,  according  to  announcement 
which  followed  the  filing  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  papers  for  the  Danbury  News  Com¬ 
pany,  now  in  receivership.  Authorized 
capital  of  the  News  company  is  4,000 
shares  of  no  par  value  and  the  incor¬ 
porators  are  Frederick  B.  Dalton, 
Ralph  A.  Griffing  and  Florence  S. 
Griffing,  members  of  the  joint  partner¬ 
ship  which  has  owned  and  published 
the  Danbury  News  (weekly)  and  the 
Danbury  Evening  News.  Thomas  J. 
Bowen,  receiver  for  the  News,  will 
probably  be  discharged  in  the  Superior 
Court  Jan.  6,  after  which  details  of  the 
merger  will  be  disclosed.  The  prelim¬ 
inary  announcement  states  that  the  com¬ 
bined  publication  will  be  known  as  the 
Danbury  News-Times. 


POWER  INCREASE  OPPOSED 

Recommendation  that  Radio  Station 
KLX  of  the  Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Oakland,  Cal.,  be  denied  an  in¬ 
crease  in  power  from  500  to  1,000  watts 
has  been  made  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  by  Examiner  Elmer  W. 
Pratt  in  Washington.  Pratt  based  his 
recommendation  on  the  fact  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  fifth  radio  zone  are  both 
over -quota  and  the  granting  of  the 
Tribune’s  application  for  an  increase  in 
power  would  violate  the  Commission’s 
quota  regulations. 


INSTITUTE  SPEAKERS  NAMED 

The  Newspaper  Institute  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  to  be  held 
at  Chapel  Hill  Jan.  18-19,  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  by  addresses  by  Karl  Bickel, 
United  Press  president ;  Louis  Jaffe, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  editor;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Bali,  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  editor;  and  Governor  J.  C.  B. 
Ehringhaus  of  North  Carolina.  Ses¬ 
sions  for  daily  and  weekly  publishers 
will  be  held.  President  John  A.  Park, 
Raleigh  Times,  will  preside. 


SPONSORING  SKATING  MEET 

The  16th  annual  Chicago  Tribune 
Silver  Skates  Derbies  will  be  held 
Jan.  21  and  22  at  Garfield  Park.  Chi¬ 
cago.  An  all-time  record  of  4,829  boys 
and  girls  participated  in  the  1931  series. 
The  derbies  were  not  held  last  year  be¬ 
cause  of  unseasonable  weather.  The 
"Tribune  is  sponsoring  a  jig-saw  contest 
of  storj’  book  pictures  with  prizes. 


NOW! 

You  Can  Have 


THE 

STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 

—  Arranged  by  — 

PRODUCT  GROUPING 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 

SUPER10RITY~plU8  FLEXIBILITY 
now  at  your  service 


CONSULT  OUR  NEAREST  OFFICE 


Natioiul^Refister^  Pubfishinf  JCo. 

EASTERN  OFFICES 


85.3  Broadway.  New  York 
7  Water  St..  Boston 


WESTERN  OFFICES 
140  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 
235  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco 


SPORTS  EDITORS  ORGANIZE 

Sports  writers  of  the  Missouri  Vat 
ley  comprising  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nt 
braska,  Iowa  and  Oklahoma,  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Missouri  Valley  Sporti 
Writers’  Association.  The  officers  are 
President,  Edward  W.  Cochrane,  sporij 
editor,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post;  vic6 
president,  Ernest  Mehl,  sports  editoi 
Kansas  City  Times;  secretary 
treasurer,  Carlos  Hobbs,  sports  editor 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal;  direc¬ 
tors,  the  officers  and  Sec.  Taylor,  Dei 
Moines  Register;  Jack  North,  Dei 
Moines  Tribune;  John  Bentley,  Lincoh 
(Neb.)  Journal;  P.  A.  Lightner 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle;  Ray  Osborne 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette;  Bus  HaJl 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman;  B.  A. 
Bridgewater,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World; 
M.  C.  Salmon,  Springfield  (Mo.)  Presl 


DAILY’S  PLAY  AIDS  NEEDY 

More  than  50  employes  of  the  Effing¬ 
ham  (Ill.)  Daily  Record  took  part  in  a 
play,  “Christmas  Capers,”  staged  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  relief  for  the 
city’s  destitute  on  the  holiday.  The 
play,  which  was  written  and  staged  by 
.Art  Hemminger,  Record  columnist,  was 
financed  by  the  daily,  and  shown  to 
large  crowds  tw’ice  on  one  day.  A  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  the  paper,  in  which  40 
local  merchants  took  space,  was  issued 
prior  to  the  event.  Practically  a  car¬ 
load  of  food,  clothes  and  toys  was  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  proceeds. 


ON  GOVERNOR’S  STAFF 

Florida  newspapermen  appointed  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonels  on  the  staff  of  (Jw- 
ernor  Dave  Sholtz  of  Florida,  are; 
D.  B.  McKay,  editor  and  publisher! 
Tampa  Daily  Times;  John  H.  Perry! 
Jacksonville  Journal  and.  PensacoU 
Journal;  Mrs.  Marie  Holderman,  Cocoi 
Tribune,  and  president,  Florida  Presi 
Association;  Julius  Davidson,  editor, 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  E.  D 
Lambright,  editor,  Tampa  Tribune. 
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J.  REN  MULFORD 


doted  Cincinnati  Sport*  Writer  and 
Advertising  Man  Die* 

J,  Ren  Mulford,  advertising  coun- 
jjUor  for  the  Thompson- Koch  Com- 
piny,  Cincinnati,  and  widely-known  as 
ipioneer  writer  of  baseball  on  the  Cin- 
Enquirer,  Post  a.nd  Times-Star 
js  the  eighties  and  nineties,  died  un¬ 
expectedly  Dec.  30  following  an  emer- 
Ijeocy  operation.  Mr.  Mulford  was 
'mtionally  known  as  a  coiner  of  phrases 
tnd  unusual  expressions  and  it  is  claimed 
that  much  of  the  baseball  jargon  now 
in  common  use  was  invented  by  him 
ylien  he  was  a  baseball  writer  for  the 
Enquirer  in  the  late  eighties.  He  was 
xice  offered  the  presidency  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  League  but  refused  it  because  he 
did  not  want  to  leave  Cincinnati.  He 
ns  a  former  president  and  one  of  the 
jfganizers  of  the  Cincinnati  Advertis¬ 
es'  Club,  was  president  of  the  News- 
linys’  Protective  Association;  active  in 
Joy  Scout  and  YMCA  work;  and  a 
nder  in  many  other  clubs  and  social 
groups. 

Entering  the  advertising  field  in  1906 
!ie  was  vice-president  of  Blaine-Thomp- 
xn  Company  and  advertising  counsellor 
of  Procter  &  Collier  and  Thompson- 
l^h.  Mr.  Mulford  was  73  years  of 
igt  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
:wo  sons. 

Virtually^  all  active  Cincinnati  news- 
rmen,  Including  editors  of  the  three 
ies,  attended  his  funeral  Monday. 
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IT7ILLIAM  ATTERBURY,  64, 
VV  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Islip,  L.  I.,  and  former 
wblisher  of  the  Islip  Signal,  was  killed 
!an.  1,  by  an  automobile  as  he  was  walk- 
along  Islip  Boulevard.  The 

ver  of  the  car  was  held  pending  an 
Tiquest. 

C  A.  Wayman,  30,  traffic  department 
representative,  Boston  bureau  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  died  at  his  home  in 
.Arlington,  Mass.,  Jan.  1.  He  joined 
the  A.P.  in  1923  at  Pittsburg,  Kan., 
ind  had  worked  subsequently  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo.,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  Kansas 
Qty,  Chicago  and  New  York.  He  went 
to  Boston  in  1931. 

John  E.  Miller,  51,  former  vice- 
president  and  managing  director  of  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company,  Spring- 
field,  O.,  died  at  his  home  in  Coral 
Gables  Jan.  3. 

Frank  G.  Smith,  59,  retired  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Ill.,  publisher,  died  Jan.  3  at  his 
home  in  Waukegan.  With  his  brother, 
William  J.  Smith,  he  published  Wau¬ 
kegan  newspapers  from  1906  to  1928, 
when  they  sold  their  interest  in  the 
Dfli/y  Sun. 

Crosby  L.  Grant,  52,  editor  of  New 
York  State  publications  and  editor  of 
fk  Legislative  Manual,  official  directory 
of  state  activities,  and  former  news- 

Erman,  was  stricken  with  a  cerebral 
irrhage  Jan.  3,  while  broadcasting 
ike  inauguration  of  Governor  Herbert 
E  Lehman  of  New  York  in  the  balcony 
of  the  Assembly  chamber,  and  died 
without  regaining  consciousness.  He 
formerly  was  with  newspapers  in 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Neal,  82,  for  many  years 
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editor  of  the  Western  Horseman  in 
Indianapolis,  died  Dec.  28  in  Roanoke, 
Va.  He  retired  as  editor  in  1908. 

Mrs.  j.  a.  Osborne,  68,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  died  at  her  home 
there  Jan.  1. 

W.  C.  Thompson,  62,  father  of 
Glenn  Thompson,  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  died  Dec.  31  at 
his  home  in  Ripley,  Tenn. 

Edward  Gray,  27,  son  of  Edward 
Gray,  news  editor  of  the  Key  West 
(Fla.)  Citizen,  was  accidentally  killed 
Dec.  30  when  he  placed  the  barrel  of 
a  pistol  against  his  temple  and  pulled  the 
trigger  “just  to  prove  it’s  empty,” 

D.  C.  Wachs,  86,  at  one  time  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  former  Grand  Haven 
(Mich.)  Courier,  died  at  his  home  Dec. 
29. 

James  H.  Dameron,  32,  former 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  oil  reporter  and 
later  oil  editor,  Okmulgee  (Okla.) 
Democrat,  died  Dec.  30  in  Okmulgee  of 
pneumonia.  A  native  of  Huntsville, 
Mo.,  he  received  his  education  there  and 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  the 
World  War.  He  joined  the  Tulsa 
World  in  1922  and  in  1925  joined  the 
Okmulgee  Democrat.  Later  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
and  at  the  time  of  death  was  pipe  line 
technologist  for  the  Tulsa  Petroleum 
Engineering. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Eddy,  widow  of  W.  T. 
Eddy,  former  newspaperman  at  Quincy, 
Ill.,  was  killed  by  an  automobile  Dec. 
24  at  Los  Angeles.  She  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
who  formerly  was  city  editor  of  the 
Quincy  Herald  and  later  editor  of  the 
Carthage  (Ill.)  Hancock  County 
Journal. 

John  J.  Barkhausen,  editor  of  the 
Denver  Democrat  and  prominent  Colo¬ 
rado  newspaperman,  died  Dec.  31  from 
injuries  received  when  struck  by  a 
street  car. 

Mrs.  Ada  Stanley  Inge,  47,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  A.  D.  Stanley,  for  many 
years  publisher  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Democrat,  died  Dec.  31  in  a  Kansas  City 
hospital  after  a  short  illness.  She 
was  treasurer  of  the  Sedalia  Democrat 
Company  and  for  the  last  15  years  had 
been  a  member  of  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Stevens,  72,  mother  of 
C.  Dwight  Stevens,  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  E.vprcss,  died 
at  her  home  in  Portland,  Dec.  29. 

Mrs.  j.  Whitley  Herron,  74,  wife 
of  the  late  business  manager  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  died  Jan.  1 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
James  H.  Butner,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  She 
had  been  ill  three  weeks.  Mrs.  Herron, 
whose  husband  was  well-known  before 
his  death  20  years  ago,  was  the  mother 
of  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  who  now  is 
advertising  manager  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  The  body  was  taken  to 
Washington  for  interment  in  the  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery. 


PROGRESS 

in  any  field 
depends  upon  consistently 
putting  forth  the  best  we 
have  to  offer. 


That  accounts 
for  the  success  of 
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Mrs.  Emma  Harris,  mother  of  H. 
Kenneth  Harris,  night  city  editor  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  died  in  a 
Kansas  City  hospital  Dec.  26. 

Benjamin  Haynes,  80,  publisher 
for  41  years  of  the  Tazewell  (Tenn.) 
Claiborne  County  Progress,  and  the  first 
president  of  the  East  Tennessee  Press 
Association,  died  at  his  home  in  Taze¬ 
well  Dec.  30. 

Henriette  Gagnon,  17,  daughter  of 
Henri  Gagnon,  managing  director  of 
Le  Soldi,  Quebec,  and  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Press  died  in 
Quebec  Dec.  20. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Ewan,  widow  of 
John  Ewan,  former  associate  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Globe,  died  in  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.  C.,  Dec.  28  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  motor  accident. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Dillon  died 
within  13  hours  of  each  other  at  Cora- 
opolis.  Pa.,  Dec.  28.  Mr.  Dillon,  80, 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Cora- 
opolis  Chronicle  for  many  years. 

James  Jay  Brady,  former  general 
press  agent  for  Klaw  &  Erlanger,  died 
at  his  home  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  28. 

George  Blinn  Huff,  for  28  years 
with  the  Steubenville  (O.)  Herald- 
Star,  and  for  many  years  city  editor, 
died  at  his  home  there  recently.  He 
retired  in  1923. 

Daryl  A.  Raney,  36,  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Eaton  (O.)  News,  died 
at  the  Soldiers’  Home  Hospital  at  Day- 
ton  recently.  His  father  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  the  New  Paris  Mirror. 

J.  W.  Eddings,  district  circulation 
manager  for  years  for  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon  and  widely  known 
throughout  northern  (Oklahoma,  was 
found  dead  in  bed  in  his  room  at  the 
Rex  Hotel,  Enid,  Okla.,  Dec.  22. 


MRS.  CHARLOTTE  CULBERTSON 

Mrs.  Charlotte  H.  Culbertson,  mother 
of  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Scripps,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  died  at  her  home  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  Dec.  31.  She  was  69  years  old. 
Surviving  besides  her  daughter,  are  her 
husband,  Charles  B.  Culbertson;  a  son, 
Edward  A.  Culbertson,  of  Pasadena; 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Merton  D.  Cox,  of  Ingle¬ 
wood,  Cal.,  and  three  brothers,  William 
D.  Hutchinson,  of  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. ;  Robert  S.  Hutchinson  and 
Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  of  Milwaukee. 


SOME  LIKE 
^EM  YOUNG 

Perhaps  you’re  one  of 
those  publishers  looking  for 
a  young  fellow  to  break  into 
your  organization. 

You  may  want  a  youngster 
just  out  of  college,  or  one  only 
a  year  or  two  out  and  with 
enough  experience  to  have 
grasped  the  "feel"  of  this 
newspaper  business. 

Possibly  you  want  a  fellow 
you  can  bring  up  to  shoulder 
some  of  your  responsibilities, 
editorial  or  business  —  a 
beginner  who  has  a  good 
background,  intelligence  and 
loyalty. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of  one 
of  the  largest,  most  responsible 
journalistic  organizations  can 
recommend  and  put  you  in 
touch  quickly  with  the  young 
man  you  want.  Write  or  wire — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue, 
Chicago 


No  Charge  to  Employers 


For  Release  Soon 

The  LIFE  and 
ADVENTURES  of 
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Write  for  Sample  Strips 
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OSCAR  S.  STEIN 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

LEADER  BUILDING 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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BOOMERANG  IN  TOO  MUCH 
CENSORSHIP 

(Continued  front  page  7) 


papers  which  were  designed  to  take 
the  wind  out  of  our  sails.  They 
didn’t  mention  our  name  but  the 
implication  was  strikingly  plain.  I 
was  told  that  such  copy  was  against 
the  newspapers’  regulations  and  that 
if  I  wished  it  they  would  kill  the  ad. 
Furthermore,  they  were  showing  it 
to  me  so  that  I  would  know  how  to 
govern  myself  in  the  future.  I  told 
them  I  didn’t  want  them  to  kill  the 
ad;  that  all  1  wanted  was  the 
same  privilege.  They  called  a  pub¬ 
lishers’  meeting  that  night  and 
decided  to  let  me  go  as  long  as  the 
other  store  had  started  it.  1  hustled 
back  to  the  store,  called  the  boss  on 
the  phone,  got  hold  of  the  most  of 
my  staff  and  some  of  the  buyers,  and 
met  the  challenge  with  another  ad  in 
the  same  papers.  1  still  think  that 
was  the  most  exciting  month  I  ever 
saw  in  the  retail  business.  And  it 
was  good  for  trade  in  both  stores. 
But  it  never  could  have  happened  if 
the  newspapers  had  leaned  over  back¬ 
ward  in  the  matter  of  censorship  as 
many  merchants  now  wish  them  to 
do. 

“Did  I  run  to  the  newspapers  and 
ask  them  to  fight  my  battles  for  me? 
I  did  not.  All  I  asked  was  that  they 
give  me  the  same  break  that  they 
gave  the  other  fellow.  I  have  had 
other  ‘scraps’  besides  those  but  it  has 
always  been  my  opinion  that  a  too 
rigid  censorship  would  have  ruined 
that  sale  and  that  it  would  not  have 
excited  the  attention  of  the  buying 
public  as  it  did  if  all  the  restrictions 
had  been  enforced.  The  truth  of  it 
is  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
merchant  who  is  always  complaining 
to  the  newspaper  about  what  the 
other  fellow  does.  All  that  I  want 
is  the  same  chance  the  other  fellow 
has.  And  all  of  my  experiences  of 
this  kind  have  shown  me  that  a  good 
‘scrap’  is  as  healthy  for  the  store  as 
it  is  for  the  community.  I  believe  in 
censorship  but  too  much  of  it  can  kill 
department  store  advertising.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  the  stores 
which  want  more  censorship  than 
good  newspapers  now  enforce  have 
something  wrong  with  them  some¬ 
where.  Principally,  they  lack  fight, 
aggressiveness,  initiative  to  care  for 
their  own.’’ 

And  so  my  informant  went  on, 
pointing  out  cases  in  his  own  and 
others’  experience  where  papers,  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  have  been  doing 
a  good  job  in  censoring  retail  and 
other  copy.  These  instances  are 
mentioned  simply  to  show  that 
censorship  has  occupied  the  minds 
and  attention  of  publishers  constantly 
and  that  all  reputable  newspapers 
have  developed  methods  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  have  been,  and  still  are, 
to  the  best  interests  of  those  leasing 
space  in  their  columns.  They  did 
this  without  outside  instigation  and 
because  they  knew  it  was  for  the 
common  good  of  the  advertiser,  their 
readers  and  their  own  properties. 

With  codes  of  advertising  practice 
there  is  no  quarrel.  The  standards 
they  set  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation.  But  they  cannot 
commend  the  respect  of  publishers 
until  those  with  whom  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  make  them  a  cause  for  re¬ 
spect.  .^nd  that  is  strictly  an  internal 
problem  of  each  line  of  industry  and 
trade.  Plainly,  such  censorship  as  is 
now  proposed  must  come  from  with¬ 
in. 

There  is  no  need  for  excitement  or 
legislation  in  this  matter.  Written 
into  every  advertising  contract  is  a 
clause  stating  that  the  contract  or 
agreement  is  subject  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  on  the  rate  card.  -And  on  this 
card  is  the  stipulation  that  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  can  be  refu.sed  for  cause. 
There  can  be  no  more  effective  regu¬ 
lation  than  that,  and  that  clause 
makes  it  safe  for  advertisers  to  leave 


their  case  in  the  hands  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

So  far  no  more  workable  plan  of 
censorship,  which  will  safeguard  the 
interests  of  all,  has  been  devised  or 
made  public  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  is  already  a  part  of  every  con¬ 
scientious  publisher’s  creed.  These 
sporadic  agitations  have  always  been 
a  part  of  depressions.  When  the 
depressions  have  passed,  and  busi¬ 
ness  has  resumed  its  normal  volume, 
they  have  been  forgotten.  It  will  be 
so  this  time. 


PAY  REDUCTION  IN  N.  J. 

The  Union  City  (X.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  on  Jan.  1  reduced  the  pay  of  all 
editorial  and  business  office  workers  get¬ 
ting  more  than  $25  a  week,  10  per  cent. 
This  is  the  first  wage  cut,  although  last 
summer  a  two  weeks’  vacation  without 
pay  went  into  effect.  William  Rubel, 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  said  the  cut 
would  be  restored  as  soon  as  business 
warrants. 


SENATE  PRAISES  DAILY 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  was 
recently  commended  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Michigan  Economy 
League  for  its  campaign  for  reductions 
in  public  expenditures  and  abolition  of 
archaic  systems,  was  similarly  praised 
in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Michigan 
state  senate  Dec.  29  during  the  special 
session  of  the  legislature. 


TEXAS  SERVICE  IMPROVED 


I.N.S.  Add*  New  Relay — Wire  Is 
Filed  at  Dallas  and  Austin 

A  new  Texas  relay  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  International  Xews  Service. 
The  new  high  speed  wire  is  filed  out 
of  the  Dallas  office  of  I.X.S.  with  the 
Austin  bureau  cut  in  as  an  additional 
sending  point  for  south  Texas  news  and 
legislative  copy. 

Under  this  operation,  an  improved  and 
considerably  augmented  volume  of  state 
news  will  be  delivered  to  Texas  news¬ 
papers.  The  relay  is  fed  by  the  main 
news  wire  cut  into  Dallas  direct  from 
Chicago. 

This  expansion  was  made  necessary 
by  the  growth  of  I.X.S.  in  Texas  the 
past  year. 

Paul  Yates  and  William  Hart  have 
been  added  to  the  Dallas  bureau,  which 
is  headed  by  William  J.  Good. 

\'ann  Kennedy  continues  in  charge  at 
-\ustin.  assisted  bv  Paul  Bolton  and 
W.  V.  Fleet. 

The  relay  started  operation  Jan.  2. 

GAVE  MEAT  TO  NEEDY 

The  Denver  Post  distributed  70,000 
pounds  of  meat  to  the  city’s  needy  on 
Christmas  day.  The  meat  was  donated 
by  a  Denver  packing  company.  More 
than  2,000  poor  children  received  lock¬ 
ages  containing  clothing,  toys  and  candy 
at  the  annual  Christmas  party  in  the 
city  auditorium,  given  by  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  Motor  Club  of  Colorado. 


DAILY  100  YEARS  OLD 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
Chronicle  Marks  End  of  Centary 

The  Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Democrat  ar. 
Chronicle  marked  its  100th  anniversar 
Jan.  1.  Articles  sketching  the  histot 
of  the  newspaper  and  of  the  city  i. 
Rochester  during  the  century  are  twi. 
published  in  the  Sunday  issues  of  Janv 
ary. 

The  paper  was  started  by  Sidn? 
Smith  in  1833  as  the  Morning  Advr' 
tiser. 

The  paper  was  later  named  Daii 
Democrat  and  in  1857  was  merge- 
with  the  Rochester  American.  In  18^ 
the  merged  paper  purchased  the  DqH 
Chronicle.  Frank  E.  Gannett  added  tk 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  to  his  group  t 
papers  in  1928. 

Roy  C.  Kates  is  general  manager  < 
the  daily :  Allen  C.  Ross  is  editor,  air 
.\lbert  W.  Fell  is  business  manager. 

GERMAN  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

With  the  passing  of  1932  tl 
Uorii'aerts  (Forward),  a  weekly  Sixiii 
ist  newspaper  established  40  years  ag' 
by  the  late  Congressman  Victor  L 
Berger  of  Milwaukee,  ended  its  caree 
Heinrich  Bartel  had  been  its  editor  sin 
1911.  The  Vorwaerts  began  piiblicatic 
as  a  daily  and  it  was  the  last  (iermat- 
language  Socialist  weekly  printed  in 
United  States.  Its  work  is  being  car 
ried  on  by  the  Miheaukee  Leader,  ah 
founded  by  Mr.  Berger. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


HOE  MONARCH 

ROLLER-BEARING 

MATRIX  ROLLER 

A  HEAVY  DUTY  MACHINE,  OPERATED  FROM 
EITHER  END  AT  FAST  OR  SLOW  SPEEDS 

A  FEW  FEATURES 

MICROMETER  WORM  GEAR  PATENTED  SLIP  GEAR  ALL  PUSH  BUTTON 
IMPRESSION  DRIVE  RUNS  ASSURES  BETTER  ELECTRIC  CONTROL 

ADJUSTMENT  IN  OIL  BATH  MATS 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

G-.NERAL  OFFICES 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


for  better  Color  Plates 
use  GOSS  Curved  Router  55B 

The  machine  you  need  for  routing  color 
plates  easily  and  accurately  is  the  Goss 
Friction  Driven  Curved  Router  5SB. 
It  is  the  only  routing  machine  built  en¬ 
tirely  without  tapes  or  belts  for  driving 
the  cutter  spindle.  It  is  simple,  quick, 
positive  and  convenient  to  operate.  This 
machine  solves  the  problem  of  produc¬ 
ing  superior  plates  when  you  have  a  run 
with  color.  Write  for  full  information. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1536  South  Paulina  Straot 

Snr  V«rk:  220  E.  424  St.  CHICAGO  S«i  FciMltM:  707  Call  BdMiH 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

I  Presents  spot  news  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  field  every  week 
Subscription:  $4.00  Domestic — $4.50  Canada — $5.00  Foreign 
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MRS.  J.  M.  PATTERSON 

Veteran  Marshall,  Mo.,  Newspaper 
Woman  Dies  at  91 

Death  Dec.  29  closed  the  newspaper 
career  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Patterson,  91,  for 
Bore  than  52  years  a  newspaper  reporter 
in  Marshall,  Mo.  She  retired  in'  1931 
while  employed  on  the  Marshall  Dcmo- 
(rat-Seik’s,  owned  by  her  son,  John  C. 
Patterson. 

Destruction  of  their  Warrensburg, 
Mo.,  newspaper  plant  by  Civil  War 
soldiers  caused  Mrs.  Patterson  and  her 
husband  to  move  to  Sedalia,  30  miles 
away.  He  was  employed  on  a  morning 
paper  there.  In  1879  her  son  estab¬ 
lished  the  Marshall  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Patterson  never  learned  to  use 
the  typewriter.  She  used  the  telephone 
in  her  home  during  the  last  nine  years 
before  retiring  and  sent  her  copy  to  the 
office  twice  daily  by  messenger. 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Lcxinij- 
lon  (Mo.)  Ext'ress  when  she  began  her 
Warrensburg  newspaper  work  as  a  girl 
of  16.  _  _ 

C.  A.  ROBERTS 

Publisher  of  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Mes¬ 
senger  Dies  of  Pneumonia 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Fort  Dodge.  la.,  Jan.  2 — C.  A.  Rob¬ 
erts.  64,  publisher  of  the  Fort  Dodge 
Messenger  for  30  years,  died  at  Mercy 
hospital  here  Sunday  night,  Jan.  1  after 
a  brief  illness  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  born  in  Dubuque 
county.  Iowa,  and  came  to  Fort  Dodge 
with  his  parents  when  a  youth. 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Roberts  and 
one  brother,  George  E.  Roberts,  former 
Iowa  newspaper  publisher,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  mint  and  now  economist  for 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Roberts  served  several  terms  as 
a  director  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  he  also  served  one 
term  as  a  counselor  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Funeral  services  were  to  be  held  at 
Fort  Dodge  on  Wednesday. 

JOHN  A.  SHEA 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  1. — The 
corps  of  correspondents  on  Capitol  Hill 
lost  another  of  its  members  Dec.  31 
when  John  A.  Shea  of  the  Washington 
Times  died  of  pneumonia.  Shea  had 
been  with  the  Times  since  1930  and  had 
seen  years  of  service  on  Annapolis  and 
Baltimore  newspapers.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Times  staff.  Shea  had  been  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun. 


AMES  TRUST  HELD  VALID 


Creditors  who  have  filed  claims  total¬ 
ing  more  than  $1,000,000  against  the 
estate  of  the  late  Knowlton  L.  Ames, 
thairman  of  the  Booth  Fisheries  Com- 
lany  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Jour- 
sal  of  Commerce,  cannot  collect  from 
tfie  $1,000,000  insurance  policy  trust 
treated  by  Mr.  Ames,  according  to  a 
lecision  handed  down  last  week  by  the 
Appellate  Court. 


UNITED  PRESS 

news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


YEATS  LUNCHEON  SPEAKER 


Famous  Irish  Poet  Addresses  Dutch 
Treat  Club  In  N.  Y. 

William  Butler  Yeats,  distinguished 
Irish  poet,  John  .Amadio,  Australian 
flautist  and  Gordon  Sinclair,  itinerant 
reporter  of  the  Toronto  Star,  were 
honor  guests  of  the  Dutch  Treat  Club 
at  the  weekly  luncheon.  McAlpin  Hotel, 
Jan.  3.  Julian  S.  Mason,  editor,  A'cru 
York  Ervning  Post,  presided  in  the 
absence  of  President  Clarence  Buding- 
ton  Kelland. 

Mr.  Yeats,  Nobel  prize  winner  and 
Senator,  Irish  Free  State,  spoke  of  the 
Irish  Players,  the  National  Theatre  and 
the  Irish  National  Academy.  Gordon 
Sinclair  told  of  his  experiences  in  India. 

.Another  guest  was  Laurence  Hills, 
editor,  Paris  (France)  Herald. 

GOODRICH  CHANGE  REPORTED 

Advertising  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  Akron  tire  and  rubber  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  to  be  placed  through  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  it  was 
reported  this  week,  although  no  an¬ 
nouncement  had  been  made  by  the 
Goodrich  company. 

Help  Wanted 

Circulation  Manager  wniitiMl  In  South  Central 
city  over  3(Mi.<NN)  i>o|>iiltttion.  Must  be  about 
4b  years  of  a^re  and  have  hud  considerable 
experience:  l»e  an  oritanizer,  familiar  with 
iiulependent  carrier  and  district  tiiana)ter  sys¬ 
tem.  KotNl  personality  and  general  kuowle<lge 
of  newspaper  promotion  in  all  branches  de- 
siretl.  I)-741.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager — Solicitor  vrith  12  years 
experience — Any  location.  Interested  in  oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  salary.  Now  employed.  Excellent 
Iteterences.  D-735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager  —  Publisher  findiiiK  it 
necessary  to  release  successful  adrertisiiiK 
luauager,  due  to  uiicuntrollalde  circuiustaiices, 
feels  oiiligateil  liecaiise  of  his  excellent  rword. 
to  assist  in  olitninini;  him  another  u|i|ioiiit- 
iiient.  Has  shown  linaKe  gains  each  of  ]iaat 
several  months,  reiluceil  ileiiiirtmeiit  expense 
ITOS-.  Kiiined  vast  amount  of  cisiperation  from 
staff.  Voiiiig.  clear  thinker,  hard  worker. 
Aliundant  previous  experience.  Will  heartily 
recommend  ami  release  him  immediutely. 
D-T-IS,  Eiiitor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Man,  solicitor  and  copywriter, 
not  a  special  page  artist:  department  store 
and  news|«iper  experience:  knows  present  day 
retail  merchandising  prolilems;  can  develop 
and  hold  accounts:  marrleil;  age  2t».  Box 
I)-74,l,  Editor  &  IMililisher. 

Advertising-Promotion  —  Former  Promotion 
Manager  of  the  Glendale  News-Press  and  As¬ 
sistant  Promotion  Manager  of  the  lais  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  wants  job  ns  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  Assistant  Promotion  Manager,  National 
Advertising  Manager,  or  Classlfle*!  Advertising 
Manager  of  iip-and-coming  newspaper.  Was 
formerly  with  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Age 
3S.  I'niversity  graduate.  Eleven  years'  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  including  3  years  with 
national  magazines,  3  years  with  advertising 
agencies,  2  years  with  trade  Journals,  and  3 
years  with  newsiaipers.  Salary  and  loca¬ 
tion  no  oliject.  (Average  salary  for  past 
S  years,  $(i.-i  per  week.  I  Robert  Clary,  218 
South  Eugene  St..  Greenslioro.  North  Carolina. 

Capable  Executive  Available 

ADVERTISING— PDBLICITY— GENERAL 
PROMOTION— PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Starting  as  a  newspaper  reporter  in  1900, 
Edward  M.  Carney  has  bandied  advertising 
and  publicity,  and  made  special  studies,  for 
Stone  &  Webster,  American  Tel.  A  Tel.  Co., 
United  States  Worsted  Co.,  and  advertising 
agencies. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  held  the  im¬ 
portant  post  of  Editor  of  “Exchanges”  and 
.Siiperrlsor  of  Promotion  of  all  Hearst  news- 
■■apers. 

Mr.  Carney  has  conducted  meetings  of 
newspaper  executives  and  directed  details  of 
national  conventions.  He  Is  a  forceful  writer, 
convincing  talker,  conscientious  In  his  work, 
and  loyal  to  his  employer;  and  he  can  be  re- 
lltsl  uimn.  Implicitly,  to  give  full  measure 
of  cooperation  and  work  in  harmony  with  bis 
associates. 

His  broad  experience,  resourceful  ability, 
and  agreeable  personality  peculiarly  qualify 
him  for  some  big  Important  job  in  the  field 
of  advertising,  publicity,  general  promotion, 
or  public  relations,  where  Initiative,  tact,  and 
mature  judgment  are  essential. 

References:  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  Ellery  W,  Mann.  H.  K.  McCann, 
Edgar  Rickard,  Walter  8,  Gifford,  Hon,  Alfred 
E.  Smith. 

Anyone  desiring  to  know  more  about  Mr. 
Carney  or  to  talk  with  him  personally,  can 
reach  him  at  bis  home,  345  Bedford  Avenue, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  telephone,  Oakwood 
‘'7!).’>:  or  communicate  with  me  and  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  act  as  Intermediary. 

JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN. 


Sitnationa  Waat*<I 


Circulation  Manager,  now  employed,  married, 
age  33,  with  eight  years'  exiierience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation,  is  anxious  to  show  his 
ability  in  larger  Held.  Would  consider  assist¬ 
ant  or  country  circulator's  imsition  with 
chance  for  ailvancemeut.  Salary  secondary. 
Memlier  I.C.M.A.  Best  of  references.  D-744, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager,  14  years'  ex¬ 
iierience.  rei'ently  resigned  from  Metro|>olitan 
daily  with  rei'o^  of  24  months  of  conse«‘U- 
tive  gains  (l!i31-32t,  seeks  isisltion  as  Classi- 
tie<l  Manager  with  newspa|ier  that  appreciates 
originality,  aggressiveness  and  exeiuitive 
aliility.  Single,  Ib'i  years  of  age.  College 
graduate,  willing  to  Im-ate  anywhere.  I'n- 
qualitieil  references  fiiruisbeil.  Write  D-747, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Clerical — laidy,  five  years'  experience  with 
daily  iiaper,  desires  iiernianent  clerical  work. 
Reference.  Age  2.'i.  Can  reiwrt  inimeiliately. 
I)-742,  Editor  A  I'nblisher. 

Composing  Room  Executive  and  Mechanical 
Siiiierintendent.  Five  years  last  isisitlon. 
Broad  experience.  U-74(l.  Editor  A  Puldisber. 

Deskman — Consolidation  makes  eilncattsl,  ex¬ 
perienced  young  man  available  for  desk,  re- 
IHirtlng,  features,  promotlun:  could  edit  small 
daily,  weekly:  salary  as  merited.  D-730, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor— Writer— Cartoonist;  Formerly  of  New 
York  Evening  World,  New  York  Herald  and 
Washington  Star— contributor  to  syndicates — 
knowu  also  as  radio  broadcaster  for  eight  years 
over  WEAF  and  NBC  network — twenty-one 
years  newspaper  training — widely  travelled  in 
United  States  and  abroad — I'onservative,  yet 
progressive — works  with  speed  and  thorough¬ 
ness — is  familiar  with  international,  economic 
and  national  problems — has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  leaders  in  America,  England 
and  France — forty-four  years  old — desires  to 
edit  a  daily  paper  outside  of  New  York — 
distance  no  objection — preferably  Southern 
paper,  but  will  consider  any  good  opportunity. 
Perfectly  willing  to  accept  modest  salary  In 
hope  and  expectation  that  he  may  acquire  an 
interest  and  experience  the  satisfaction  of  ac¬ 
complishing  a  constructive  job  and  making  a 
permanent  place  for  himself  in  the  community. 
To  the  owner  of  a  daily  newspaper  be  should 
prove  a  strong,  reliable,  far-sighted  executive 
— more  eager  to  do  a  good  job  than  to  earn 
hig  wages.  A  city  of  20,(XXI  or  more  would 
seem  to  offer  largest  possibilities.  This  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  two  men — the  advertiser 
and  the  newspaper  owner.  Environment  and 
future  possibilities  are  far  more  Important  to 
this  man  than  high  salary. 

His  references  are:  John  H.  Tennant, 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  who  may  be  reached  at  110 
Riverside  Drive.  New  York  City;  Albert  Payson 
Terhune,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes,  Editorial  Writer.  Scripps- 
Iloward  Newspapers,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  Robert  Edgren,  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn.  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 

Address  Thornton  Fisher,  Homestead  Hotel. 
Kew  Gardens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  or  care  of  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

General  Manager — Business  Manager 
Executive  with  2»!  years'  practical  experience 
now  available  as  result  of  re-organization. 
Sixteen  years  in  business  deiiartments  of 
large  Eastern  city  newspapers  and  ten  vears 
as  liusiness  manager  in  general  charge  of  pro¬ 
gressive  evening  iiaper  in  metropolitan  area. 
Can  direct  organization  to  produce  results. 
Age  44.  Marrietl.  Services  on  reasonable 

salary  or  salary  and  profit  sharing  basis.  In¬ 
terview  solicited.  D-7jO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Linotype  Machinist  Operator  wants  situation; 
2D  years'  experience;  fast  speed  with  clean 
proofs.  Thoroughly  competent  on  all  classes 
of  work.  Also  a  practical  printer  and  can 
help  on  floor  if  desiretl.  Married,  steady  and 
reliable.  References  from  last  employer. 
Will  accept  any  reasonalile  salary  and  go  any¬ 
where.  Can  come  at  once.  Write  fully. 
Geo.  B.  Clarkson,  Pleasant  Valley,  Ohio. 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Ckimplete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Bargain,  Bnnn  Tying  Machine.  3200.  Republi¬ 
can,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Sale— Lanston  Type  and  Sort  Caster  No. 
9795,  with  excellent  equipment  of  mats,  molds, 
tools,  etc.,  about  4}  years  old.  Especially  low 
OT  easy  terms  with  proper 
D  ■Addi'Ms  Journal-Times  Company, 

Racine,  Wls. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  'Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

r»  I  C'  .  «  I 


CROSSLEY  JOINS  OREGONIAN 

J.  T.  Crossley,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  for¬ 
merly  a  partner  in  the  advertising 
agency  of  Gerber  &  Crossley,  is  the 
new  advertising  director  of  the  Portland 
Morning  Oregonian,  it  is  announced  by 
O.  L.  Price,  general  manager.  He 
succeeds  F.  H.  McMahon,  who  has 
resigned  and  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
to  engage  in  advertising  activities  there. 
Mr.  Crossley  has  been  connected  with 
advertising  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
IS  years,  and  13  years  of  that  time  in 
Portland. 


MUSE  ESTATE  $259,796 

The  estate  of  W.  F.  Muse,  late  editor 
of  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette, 
paid  an  inheritance  tax  of  $11,048.86  to 
the  state  last  week,  on  a  gross  estate  of 
$296,489.50.  Net  taxable  estate  after 
exemptions  amounted  to  $259,796.66. 
The  bulk  of  the  estate  was  bequeathed 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Muse 
Norris. 


KATHARINE  LYONS 

Mrs.  Herman  O.  Bletzer,  who  under 
the  name  of  Katharine  Lyons  has  been 
drama  editor  and  critic  of  the  Boston 
Traveler  since  1918,  died  in  a  hospital 
at  Forest  Hills.  Mass.,  Jan.  3.  She 
joined  the  Traveler  in  1906. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  <Caah  with  Ordar) 

1  Time  —  ,50  per  line 

3  Tlmee  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

<Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .78  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

Whits  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  ineertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Honeit-to-goodnezz  values  Weekly  ami  aeml- 
weekly  iiewapapera.  bard  pan  privea  in  New 
Eiiglaml.  New  York,  New  Jersey.  I'enimyl- 
vania,  Florida,  Keiitneky,  California.  J.  B. 
Shale.  Times  Building.  New  York. 


Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  California.  M. 
C.  Moore,  Newspaper  broker,  272  North  Rodeo 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


Business  Opportunity 


My  client  owne  the  eontrolllii);  intereHt  in  a 
KiirreHHful  buHincHK  paper  enjoying  an  ex- 
eluHlve  field.  Thin  paper  ha»  a  fine  rei'ord  of 
profitR  dating  hark  aoiiie  twenty  yearn.  The 
ato<'k  i*  cloaely  held  l»y  a  very  few.  During 
paat  five  yeara  raHh  liividenda  luiid  out  have 
aiiiounte<i  to  more  than  $ir»0.4M)U.  Droflta  thia 
year  have  been  Htnall.  Some  of  thia  atoek  ia 
availaide  at  a  very  renKonahle  prire.  Ad- 
viae  at  onre  if  you  are  iiitereateil.  J.  B. 
Shale.  Timea  Building.  New  York. 


Investment  Wanted 


Experienced,  rapnhle  editorial  exe<‘Utive.  30. 
haa  up  to  to  invent  in  good  Htnall 

ritv  daily.  WcHt.  Koiithweat  preferreil. 
I)-748.  Editor  A  Puhliaher. 


Circulation  Premiums 


Premiums  That  Pull — Aluminum  kitchenwart. 
“The  Better  Ware.”  American  Aluminum 
Ware  Co.,  378  Jelliff  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Mo  “forced  olronlation,”  no  premiums,  no  ent 
pricea,  no  bargain  offers,  no  inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  tubccriber.  Every  anbscriptlon 
secured  in  a  PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  is 
aold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  I’artlowe  added 
circulation  la  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part- 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times.”  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  bnlldera,  246  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Special  Feature 


Something  different.  Localised,  syndicated 
women's  feature.  Approved  by  readers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors.  For  Information  write  D-727, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation — 15  years'  experience,  6  years 
eity  manager  with  iimisiial  results.  Age  30. 
Know  every  phase.  D-749,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  contract  expiring,  desires 
change.  Thoroughly  qualified  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  and  promotion.  Can  furnish  na¬ 
tionally  known  convincing  references  as  to 
past  records.  D-728,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


The 

Village — Quaint  Greenwich, 
Which 

Surrounds  Washington  Square, 
Where, 

In  the  fair  name  of  art. 

Start 

All  the  freaks  of  our  glad  day. 
Pinstance : 

Smoking  gals  with  bobbed  hair; 
Rare 

As  pork-chop  literature; 

Pure 

Bunk,  called  futurist  art — 

Smart 

Geezers  often  make  it  pay. 

To 

Grab  off  some  of  the  lime 
Rhyme 

Odd  words  that  make  no  sense; 
Tense 

Suspense  is  gained,  you  see, 

E^ily, 

By  writing  incoherently. 

Funny 

Murals  deck  the  walls. 

Halls, 

Of  the  eateries.  There 
Fair 

Bolsheviks  stare  at  men 
And  then 

Admit  they  want  flats  and  kids. 
Mrs. 

Sanger’s  birth  control  boon 
Soon 

Caught  on.  Desire  Under  Elms 
O’erwhelms 

The  nation.  All  O’Neill  skits 
Are  hits. 

Grotesque  Americana. 
Greenwich — 

Erstwhile  slum,  now  so  gay, 

Say, 

Wilt  thou  cop  off  the  name. 

Fame, 

“Seat  of  Democracy?” 
Technocracy, 

Thy  latest  brat,  is  tricky. 

«  «  « 

There  is  only  one  topic  that  seems 
worth  discussing  in  these  days.  We 
cannot  be  a  happy  people  and  be  down. 
Idleness  and  stagnation  and  rags  and 
tatters  have  no  place  under  our  sun. 
Never  have  we  witnessed  such  a  sombre 
Christmas  season — the  lustre  of  the  tree 
quickly  faded  and  the  feast  lost  its 
savor.  America  was  not  made  to  be 
half  glad  and  half  sad.  An  event  of 
the  Yuletide  in  this  city  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Roxy  Music  Hall  in 
Rockefeller’s  mammoth  new  building, 
with  one  of  the  largest  stages  in  the 
world,  a  triumph  of  architectural  mag¬ 
nificence,  with  1,000  performers  on  the 
stage  and  6,500  in  the  audience — ^the 
sort  of  thing  that  would  have  stood 
L’il  ol’  N’york  dizzily  on  its  head  in 
the  hey-day  of  materialism.  The  com¬ 
ment  I  heard  from  a  school-boy  was; 
“Well,  I’m  glad  all  of  those  actors  and 
actresses  have  jobs.”  One  prominent 
critic  called  the  whole  thing  incongruous, 
ill-timed,  individualism  gone  nutty.  The 
audience  sat  so  silent  that  star  vaude- 
villians,  who  used  to  make  the  old 
Palace  theatre  ring,  felt  themselves  in 
the  toughest  “spot”  of  their  careers.  _We 
are  not  interested  in  monkey-shines  just 
at  present,  even  when  done  up  in  the 
lace  that  a  Roxy  can  weave  on  a 
Johndee  background. 

*  *  * 

WELL,  let’s  assume  there  is  hope 
in  this.  If  the  American  people 
have  really  been  aroused  and  set  their 
collective  jaws,  the  “leadership”  we 
have  been  crying  for  these  many  months 
has  finally  stepped  up.  We  know,  do 
we  not,  that  there  is  only  one  effective 


leadership  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
It  is  not  a  man,  in  however  heroic 
mould.  It  is  not  a  coterie  of  so- 
called  “best  minds.”  Leadership  in  a 
democracy  comes  through  the  action 
of  the  mass.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
year  we  are  to  get  somewhere,  for  faith 
still  resides  in  the  people — ^the  news¬ 
paper  reading  millions  who  justly  re¬ 
gard  the  utter  sacrifice  of  American 
living  standards  as  intolerable.  Some¬ 
thing  has  struck  the  public  breast 
lately.  One  can  almost  feel  the  im¬ 
pact.  The  spell  of  patient  forbear¬ 
ance  is  breaking  up,  thanks,  I  think,  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  are  reading  real 
stuff  and  are  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  amazing  economic 
paradox.  Life  will  never  be  the  same 
for  elements  that  thrive  and  grow  in¬ 
ordinately  fat  on  privilege.  The  pro¬ 
found  readjustment  that  we  are  experi¬ 
encing  calls  for  fundamental  reforms. 
As  sure  as  light  follows  darkness  a 
golden  age  of  sensible  quality  of  op¬ 
portunity  and  pleasant  living  will  sup¬ 
plant  the  abnormal,  irrational,  devil- 
take-the-hindmost  era  with  its  swift  al¬ 
ternating  booms  and  dooms.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  four  winters  of  hard  times  in  a 
land  of  plenty  have,  in  fact,  caused  the 
average  American  citizen  to  do  some 
public  thinking,  along  with  his  indi¬ 
vidual  striving. 

*  *  * 

IDO  not  believe  we  need  to  or  will 
turn  violent  or  accept  any  “ism”  or 
any  “ist.”  The  machinery  at  hand  is 
probably  the  best  ever  conceived  for 
freedom,  but  it  has  been  most  damnably 
abused,  misused  or  disused.  To  get  it 
into  the  right  kind  of  action  Congress, 
with  its  ear  ever  to  the  ground,  need 
only  hear  that  the  people  positively  and 
unitedly  want  things,  real  things,  done. 
As  a  people  we  cannot  accept  the 
fascist  or  the  communist  ideas — ^they  do 
not  belong  in  the  U.S.A.  picture.  We 
detest  the  thought  of  dictatorship,  would 
rather  take  the  humiliations  and  down¬ 
right  suffering  of  hard  times  than  yield 
any  civil  right.  If  the  Constitution 
needs  some  doctoring,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  precedent  for  it.  The  last  elec¬ 
tion  shows  how  we  feel  about  Socialism, 
with  Rev.  Norman  Thomas,  sincere  and 
brilliant  leader,  polling  fewer  votes  in 
a  year  made  to  order  for  radicalism, 
then  Gene  Debs  polled  in  1920.  As  a 
nation  we  surely,  judged  by  history, 
tend  toward  what  is  now  called  “radi¬ 
calism.”  The  process  has  been  peculiar. 
We  do  not  elect  populists,  social  demo¬ 
crats,  prog;ressives,  socialists,  labor 
parties,  as  they  come  along  every  four 
years,  but  the  major  parties  do  ab¬ 
sorb  their  policies,  in  compromise 
fashion.  Thus,  we  have  found  that  the 
wild-eyed  populist  of  our  daddy’s  day. 
contributed  his  stuff  to  the  platforms  of 
the  major  parties,  himself  falling  dead 
like  Maeterlinck’s  king  bee.  When  we 
are  serious,  not  drunk  on  the  spirits  of 
materialism,  in  this  country,  we  speak 
in  the  terms  of  the  liberal.  Rarely  do 
I  hear  Americans  speak  candidly,  as  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home,  club  or  shop, 
in  the  terms  of  red  radicalism  or  acute 
conservatism,  but  rather  in  the  idiom  of 
the  liberal.  Most  of  us  think  we  can 
work  out  our  destiny  through  orderly 
political  action.  I  direct  your  attention 
to  editorial  thought  as  expressed  in 
a  symposium  of  editorial  directors  of 
newspapers  in  other  columns  of  this 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  smacks  of  progressive  policy. 

*  *  * 

WHICH  reminds  me  of  a  speech 
that  an  old  friend,  one  who  has 
been  identified  with  what  seems  to  me 
the  best  causes  in  this  nation  for  more 


than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Amos 
Pinchot,  brother  of  Pennsylvania’s  gov¬ 
ernor,  delivered  in  this  city  a  few  weeks 
ago.  He  was  speaking  of  the  “despised 
liberal,”  butt  of  the  fiercest  antagonism 
of  the  reactionary  forces  in  the  boom 
era.  The  liberal  in  America  foresaw 
the  crack-up  of  1929.  He  knew  that  in¬ 
sensate  greed  would  ultimately  get  us. 
He  wanted  to  reform  conditions,  through 
existing  machinery,  and  maintain  the 
American  system.  His  truth  could  not 
be  assailed,  but  he  was  howled  down. 
We  know  today,  better  than  a  few  years 
ago,  by  whom  and  why  this  was  done. 

*  *  * 

Let  Mr.  Pinchot  tell  the  story : 

j  “Capitalism  has  its  terrible  defects 
which  must  be  cured  or  we  will  try 
something  else — anything  else  in  time. 
But  to  charge  the  present  state  of  things 
to  our  system  of  government  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  rather  than  to  their  perversion 
and  abuse  by  selfish  and  short-sighted 
people,  whom  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  we  must  hold  in  check,  is  as  silly 
as  to  say  that  the  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  vacuum  of  Russia  would  not 
absorb  the  labor  there,  under  our  system 
or  any  other. 

“If  the  chances  are  ten  to  one,  and  I 
think  they  are,  that  we’re  going  to  go 
on  for  a  long  time  under  the  present 
order  of  things,  shaping  and  adapting  it, 
we  hope,  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  the 
sensible,  though  less  exciting,  thing  to 
do  is  not  to  chase  off  into  the  sky  and 
try  to  rope  some  legendary  Pegasus, 
whatever  the  intellectual  delights  of 
such  a  pursuit  may  be,  but  to  take  the 
horse  we  already  have  in  the  stable,  and, 
tough  though  the  job  may  be,  make  him 
a  fairly  serviceable  animal.  For  the 
present,  at  all  events,  he’s  the  only 
horse  we’ve  got.  That  is  precisely  what 
justifies  the  existence  of  the  American 
liberal — the  poor,  despised  liberal,  who 
lacks  both  the  dignified  and  glacial  im¬ 
mobility  of  the  conservative  and  the 
dramatic  appeal  of  his  light-footed 
brother  of  the  left  wing.  Yet  this  poor 
liberal,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  is 
the  only  force  that  has  actually  done 
anything  useful  through  political  action 
in  the  last  generation.  He  is  certainly 
the  only  person  interested  in  making 
the  horse  pull  the  load. 

“If  our  public  domain  has  not  all 
been  swiped  with  the  kind  co-operation 
of  conservative  statesmen  of  both 
parties  at  Washington;  if  the  people 
still  own  power  sites,  forests,  coal  and 
oil  fields,  and  mineral  deposits;  if  pri¬ 
vate  monopoly  has  not  yet  been  legal¬ 
ized  and  put  where  we  can’t  attack  it; 
if  the  Courts,  and  especially  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  have  not  been  exclusively 
packed  with  men  who  understand  prop¬ 
erty  rights — and  not  much  else;  if  the 
capture  of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
through  the  cold  cash  and  propaganda 
of  the  utility  companies  has  been  bared 
and  checked,  temporarily  at  least;  if 
free  speech,  press  and  assembly  are  still 
able  to  sit  up  and  take  nourishment;  if 
the  farmer  and  the  unemployed  worker 
have  not  been  wholly  forgotten;  if  the 
country  has  not  quite  given  in  to  ma¬ 
terialism  ;  if  the  underdog  still  has 
friends;  if  hope  survives  that  there  is 
still  a  fair  chance  for  change  and  im¬ 
provement  without  going  through  the 
process  of  revolution,  which  so  gen¬ 
erally  carries  nations  back  to  old 
tyrannies  under  new  names — it  is  largely 
because  we  have  had  a  few  staunch  lib¬ 
erals  in  office  at  Washington  and  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  states,  in  positions  of 
real  power,  where  they  could  to  some 
extent  stem  the  tides  of  greed  and 
reaction.” 

«  *  * 

Mr.  pinchot  spoke  hopefully 
•  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
as  probably  to  take  the  liberal  course. 
If  it  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  we 
would  go  smash.  He  outlined  a  liberal 
policy  thus :  Municipalities  own  and 
operate  their  light,  power,  traction  and 
telephone  plants.  Industries  which  are 
not  monopolistic  by  nature,  which  form 
the  bulk,  will  go  on  being  conducted 
privately,  with  prices  fixed  by  compe¬ 
tition  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Under  liberalism,  we  would  reduce 
tariffs.  Cut  down  concentration  of 


wealth  by  income  and  inheritance  tax*,? 
Protect  and  develop  natural  wealth  aadi 
see  to  it  that  the  main  sources  of 
ergy  and  principal  raw  materials  sh^i 
be  obtainable  on  fair  and  equal  ter% 
by  all  who  wish  to  use  them.  Set  the 
idle  man  and  idle  dollar  to  work  q 
producing  needed  forms  of  wealth.  Can 
for  the  unemployed  by  direct  aid,  n 
well  as  employment  on  public  worh 
paid  for  by  federal  bond  issues.  Recof. 
nize  the  Roosevelt  axiom :  “The  i|. 
herent  right  of  every  citizen  to  emplof. 
ment  at  a  living  wage.”  Gradually 
store  industrial  activity,  bringing  ab^ 
inflation,  or  rather  reflation,  of  the  ci». 
rency  until  the  dollar  shrinks  to  soir». 
thing  like  its  normal  buying  pow*. 
Liberalism  would  not  look  upon  eitW 
finance  or  industry  in  a  less  or  moi* 
friendly  way  than  it  looks  at  labor  or 
agriculture.  Its  first  attention  woiJl 
be  given  to  those  most  in  need  of  help, 
realizing  that  the  weakness  of  one  clan 
brings  weakness  to  all.  Reduce  o« 
military  expenses.  Protect  our  ciifl 
liberties.  Expose  the  follies  of  jingoisa 
and  promote  international  friendship. 
Scale  down  or  postpone  payment  of 
foreign  war  debts,  if  our  debtors  cannot 
pay,  and  restore  our  foreign  market! 
Set  up  a  State  Department  that  “is  too 
proud”  either  to  act  as  an  accessory  ia 
selling  worthless  South  or  Centri 
American  bonds  to  the  public,  or  to 
bully  small  nations  in  the  interests  of 
American  promoters.  Teach  the  public 
to  expect  a  reasonably  high  standard 
of  government  service^^emand  honest 
and  efficient  work  and  respect  only  in¬ 
telligent  and  conscientious  effort. 

*  *  * 

THAT’S  what  Mr.  Pinchot  said  and 
to  me  it  had  the  familiar  ring  of 
old  times,  when  LaFollette,  RooseveH^ 
Brandeis,  Holmes,  Beveridge,  Wilsoi| 
Johnson,  Baker,  Bryan,  Scripps,  Pul¬ 
itzer,  Nelson  and  Watterson  and  all  the 
liberal  host  were  preaching  the  gospd 
of  reform  from  within — a  period  of  20 
or  30  years  ago  when  the  importatka 
of  an  Italian  or  Russian  “ism,”  with 
no  sensible  application  to  the  problea 
in  this  land,  would  have  been  spoofed 
out  of  discussion  as  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Pinchot,  of  course,  spoke  as  u 
individual,  but  I  fancy  most  liberali 
would  accept  his  platform.  Whether 
it  applies  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  remains  to 
be  seen.  My  own  view  is  that  some  ol 
these  things  will  be  done — and  that  newi 
from  the  national  capital  for  most  of 
1933  will  be  thrilling,  to  say  the  least 
The  basis  for  this  belief  remains:  Peo¬ 
ple  in  large  numbers  are  aroused  and 
believe  the  machinery  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  if  and  when  operated  for  men  u 
well  as  property,  can  turn  the  trick  of 
restoring  prosperity  to  a  land  richly 
blessed. 


GUERNSEY  JOINS  MAGAZINE 

John  Guernsey,  in  charge  of  the  retail 
census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
has  been  appointed  editorial  and  re¬ 
search  director  of  Retail  Ledger,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  national  magazine  in  the  retail 
field.  Mr.  Guernsey  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1930  to  direct  the  governmems 
first  nationwide  census  of  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry.  Prior  to  that  he  was  vice- 
president  of  a  group  of  stores  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


WHITELEATHER  TO  PARIS 

M.  K.  Whiteleather,  who  has  been 
on  the  Associated  Press  cable  desk  for 
the  past  three  months,  returned  to  hii 
former  position  with  the  A.  P.  Paril 
bureau  this  week.  B.  T.  Johns,  of  the 
Detroit  bureau,  has  been  tiansferred  to 
the  cable  desk  in  New  York.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  appointed  William  Truby 
correspondent  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  this 
week,  succeeding  K.  A.  Miller,  resigned 

KNOX  TO  SPEAK  AT  CLEVELAITO 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Dmly 
News  publisher,  will  speak  at  the  auto¬ 
motive  luncheon  to  be  held  at  the  Statlef 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  on  Jan.  14  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cleveland  News  in  coih 
junction  with  Cleveland  civic  and  busf 
ness  organizations.  A.  R.  Erskia^ 
president  of  the  Studebaker  Cor 
tion,  will  be  the  other  speaker. 
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